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-aiseenaae j ee HICAGO ought to be in the minds of all Unitarians 
Miemices ofthe Suatimer . oo during the next two weeks; and, preparatory to 
Questionings . ; 971 the Conference which begins there on the 27th 

inst., there ought to be much money pledged 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION for the expenses, and many names of delegates 
“Conservative and Radical” . 972 enrolled, to insure such a meeting as will comport with 

CURRENT TOPICS . 972 the dignity of the Conference and the interests of the 

Unitarian churches throughout the country. If we will, 

BREVITIES . 973 the coming meeting may mark a new epoch in the progress 

_LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. of Unitarianism, and, because it is held in Chicago, 
A Bitof Experience . 078 have twice the influence upon the country at large as 

any meeting that can be heid in Boston. As Charles G. 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. Ames said a generation ago, Unitarianism will never 
The Simple Life in a Norman Town, by William H. come to its best until it is “translated out of the original 
Lyon, D.D. . 975 Boston’’ into the speech of the common people. 
G. Bernard Shaw and the Call of the Wild, by George 
R. Dodson, Ph.D. 976 od 
Ji aearipen one Sreesionazy Progress, by A ‘E 979 Ir stands to the discredit of our statesmanship and 
Looking Backward, by nit oh 981 business sagacity that we, the American people, for 
Foriegn Notes, by Rev. Charles W. Wendte |. 986 whatever reason, have allowed our merchant marine to 
aes Gospel, by Milton Reed; Henry B. Black- g, be swept from the high seas. With our extended sea- 
The Unitarian Fellowship tas ‘Social Justice; ‘National big board, our mines of coal and iron, our skilful workmen, 
Conference Programme ; .. .. . . 988 and our extending commerce, all the physical conditions 
List of Delegates . . 989 are prepared for a vast extension of our shipping, to be 
used in the carrying trade of the world. What rational 

AL LIRE peo explanation can be given of the fact that we are not 

LITERATURE. permitted either to buy foreign ships, if we can get them 
Books . . 982 Cheaply enough, or to encourage the building of ships at 
Miscellaneous; Books Received . 983 home? Some interests may be served by the present 

olicy of our statesmen, but to a disinterested observer 

Pee. tt ould seem that this was a case where the interests 
ee us by J Jean S. Remy; g, of the many were sacrificed with no adequate return to 
Jenny Wren, by Mary E. Merrill; The Messenger Boy, o8s anybody. be 

POETRY. pe " ; 
Dover Clifis, by John Elliot Bowman 075 THE Christian Register, at the request of the presi- 
‘Via Dolorosa, by Washington van Dusen 976 dent of the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Wait Not, by Eugene Parsons ; 979 assigned a monthly column to be filled with notices 
‘Skee eon a ehaaiait. 3 of humanitarian movements and publications which 

9 might throw light upon the purposes and methods of 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. the Fellowship. We were immediately challenged 

Girding Anew 990 for devoting a monthly column to this society when a 
Department of Social Service had already been organ- 

YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS UNION. ized by the American Unitarian Association. This 
: Committees for 1909-1910 . 999 request was granted before any definite steps had been 
IOUS INTELLIGENCE pale taken by the American Unitarian Association. The 


policy of the Christian Register is toJgive a fair hearing 
to every one who has a right to be heard. That our - 
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readers may understand our position, however, we 
will explain that Mr. Littlefield in the column for Sep- 
tember, printed elsewhere, describes those who agree 
with the methods of the Fellowship and those who do 
not in terms which seem to us to draw a line of divi- 
sion which does not exist. All“living institutions are 
changing, and all thoughtful Unitarians are working 
to bring about changes for,the benefit of humanity. 
To describe as conservative” and Yopposed to change, 
and therefore as indifferent to the sufferings of human- 
ity, those who do not adopt certain methods, is a favorite 
device of those who wish to excite prejudice against 
certain classes, and one that the Fellowship will do well 
to avoid. We have thought it best to make this plain 
statement instead of exercising the right of editorial 
supervision which was conceded by the president of 
the Fellowship in asking for the use of the column in 
our paper. 
at 


THE question is asked whether Methodism has a con- 
fessional or not. Of course it has: every family, 
every church, every community, has a need of a confes- 
sional more or less organized and properly conducted. 
Roman Catholics are human beings, like the rest of us, 
and Protestants blunder greatly when they reject every- 
thing used by Catholics and described by them under 
some technical name. Prayers for the dead are as ra- 
tional as prayers for the living, and he who believes in 
a future life and in remedial discipline has no occasion 
to scoff at the doctrine of Purgatory, although he may 
balk at the decree of eternal punishment. Every right- 
minded minister in normal relations with the people 
of his parish will sometimes find himself called upon to 
discharge all the offices of a spiritual priesthood. He 
will receive confessions, give counsel, and in a proper 
sense pronounce absolution, and both he and those who 
consult him will be better for his offices. 
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To live upon the earth, man has to fight a continuous 
battle from the time he leaves the cradle till he dies. 
He is helped at first by parents and friends, he is in- 
structed and guided by teachers, he is set to his tasks 
or allowed to choose them; but through all his life he 
must fight a battle and win or lose for himself. It takes 
him nearly two years to overcome the attraction of 
gravitation. Then, able to stand erect, to walk, run, 
leap, and climb, he has to fight with nature for food and 
shelter. Everything that he needs is furnished in pos- 
sibility, in the rough, but everything upon which he lives, 
by which he feeds and protects himself, he must fight for 
or work for. Nature, dear, kind, beautiful, alluring, 
is always planning his destruction. The sun will smite 
him, the frosts will kill him, the water will drown him, 
and unless he is alert and vigilant, whether in the tropics 
or in the temperate zones, he will perish from hunger, 
be robbed, starved, and killed by selfish beasts and still 
more selfish men. There is no help for it. He that 
“would not work, neither should he eat.”’ 
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WE have listened many times to readings of Scripture 
of which the names of the authors were not contained 
in the Old or New Testaments. While we believe in 
the progress of the human race, and think that there are 
many living men who know more about many things 
than Isaiah and all the prophets put together, we do not 
know any person living who can produce devotional 
literature equal to some of the passages written by one, 
two, or more men whose writings were grouped under 

_the name of the Prophet Isaiah. There have been in 
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the history of the world men who lived out-of-doors, 
who loved nature, who knew the stars better than they 
knew the streets of any city, and whose sublime imagina- 
tions were written down once for all. The Taj-Mahal 
stands alone among the monuments of the world. Peer- 
less and unrivalled, although it was not the product of 
any special divine inspiration, we admit its supreme 
excellence. Why should it trouble us to say a similar 
thing of those passages of Holy Writ which are for all 
time, even if we have said good-bye forever to the creedal 
statements concerning inspiration ? 


ed 


Ir is refreshing to see that in the progress of scientific 
investigation the old crude and conventional explana- 
tions of the fall of Greece and Rome cease to be repeated. 
The new explanations may be fanciful, but at least they 
have a scientific sound and accord with the fresh revela- 
tions of science. Dr. Woodruff is sure that the glare 
of the sunshine in the countries about the Mediterranean 
has driven away or extinguished the race of fair-haired 
blonds through whom came the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome. But another modern 
theory is offered by Prof. Jones and Dr. Withington, 
who claim to have proved that malaria broke out as a 
new disease in Greece before the days of Socrates, and 
gradually weakened and destroyed the manhood that 
had created the finest civilization that ever existed 
upon the planet. 

os 


THERE have been various suggestions of late that a 
line may easily be drawn between older and younger 
men in regard to the new interest in matters that concern 
reform and progress. No line could be more artificial 
and useless. When Harvey announced his discovery 
of the circulation of the blood, he is said to have remarked 
that he expected no man under forty years old to accept 
his statement. Very likely he never made such a foolish 
remark. If he did, it was quickly disproved. He was 
himself thirty-eight years old when he began to lecture 


on the subject, expecting opposition and obloquy, which 


did not come to any injurious extent. On the contrary, 
he was greatly honored and enriched. Darwin published 
his first revolutionary book when he was fifty years of 
age, and the two professors of Harvard University who 
were among the first to accept his interpretation were 
the gray-haired men, Asa Gray and Jeffries Wyman. 


The News of the Summer. 


There has been no silly season during the summer 
just passed. There has been no need to invent news to 
excite interest, and no temptation to magnify trifles in 
order to fill space commonly devoted to the news of the 
world. In the religious world there has been news of 


great interest, such as the declarations of the spirit and © 


purposes of the Mohammedans and the relations of the 
government of Turkey to the Christian and other re- 
ligions. John Calvin has been brought to the front once 
more and weighed in the balances, and at Geneva, while 
his memory has been honored and his virtues celebrated, 
the descendants of the original Calvinists have shown 
that they have passed through all the stages of modifi- 
cation and dissent until at last the mantle of Calvin 
scarcely covers them. Henry Ward Beecher once de- 
scribed the process of amelioration: first Calvin, then 
Calvinism, then Calvinistic, Calvinistical, Calvinistically, 
and then the flavor was lost. The address of President 
Eliot on “The Religion of the Future’’ gave journalists 
of all kinds at home and abroad a welcome sensation, of 
which they made the most. 
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In Persia astonishing changes have taken place. The 
shah has been deposed, republican principles have been 
announced, and a boy, one of the most pathetic figures 
in the world, has, against his will, been placed upon the 
throne. In South Africa a federation of States has been 
formed, and Great Britain with courage and clemency 
removed its heavy hand from the conquered republics. 
In Morocco war has broken out with disaster to Spain, 
resulting in turmoil at home, with an awful outbreak of 
sedition, rapine, and murder in Barcelona. 

Flying in the air, for some unknown reason called 
“aviation,’’ has suddenly become a matter of world- 
wide interest, threatening revolution in the art of govern- 
ment and war and great uncertainty concerning the 
value of boundary lines and custom-houses. The British 
Channel has been crossed with ease, and the unaccountable 
fears of England concerning a tunnel under the channel 
have been displaced by the arrival at Dover of a little 
machine which two men can carry, which, disregarding 
battleships, custom-houses, and court officers, fluttered 
quietly down upon the soil of England. At Rheims 
wonders were performed which a year ago would have 
been considered impossible. Zeppelin sailed to Berlin, 
and now every government in the world awaits with 
anxiety the further development of the art of flying 
which has set at naught Newton’s laws and the wisdom 
of the scientists. 

Wellman again failed in his pretentious but ill-planned 
experiment, leaving the world wondering why he expected 
to succeed with an airship which had never been tried 
and which was certainly inferior to Zeppelin’s machine, 
which had never sailed over two hundred and fifty miles 
without a check. But immediately after the failure of 
Wellman came the wholly unexpected news that Dr. 

.~Cook had arrived from the arctic region, asserting that 
April 21, 1908, he left an American flag at the North 
Pole with a record of his journey. Then came Peary 
with the claim that after twenty-one years of effort he 
had succeeded. Shackelton, the Englishman, had al- 
ready come within ninety-seven miles of the South Pole. 

With all these excitements to talk about, signalling 
Mars, which threatened to be a leading topic for the 
silly season, was quietly laid on the shelf to await the 
time when journalists have nothing better to do than to 
play upon the fancies and superstitions of half-edu- 
cated people. That at an astronomical convention the 
thing was declared to be outside all scientific specula- 
tion was scarcely noticed by the sensational press. 

The world is now getting to be ‘‘so full of a number of 
things” that no mind is capable of keeping the run of 
events and judging of their value in regard to the prob- 
lems of human progress. Since the time when the 
funeral of George Washington was eleven days in getting 
into the newspapers of Boston, a bewildering change 
has taken place. To the observer with an active mind 
and an eager interest in all that is going on, the world 
at large has become more difficult to keep within the 
range of daily comprehension than the three rings of the 
modern circus. There are people who have to kill time 
by reading trash, playing bridge, and similar things 
devised to make the world interesting. These things 
may well serve when active minds and overwrought 
nerves need relaxation, but they who complain that the 
world is a dull place and life monotonous are missing some 
of the most splendid opportunities that were ever offered 
to the human race. : 

But all the things referred to above, however interest- 
ing, are after all superficial and of little value excepting 
as they help along the science, religion, and social ethics 
by aid of which men and women who are well trained 
and self-dependent may engage in the mighty process 
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of creating the world of which a new epoch began when 
man appeared upon the stage. The Lord of Glory made 
the beginning in the days when the morning stars sang 
together and all the sons of God rejoiced, but at the 
coming of man he gave to him as a trust the completion 
of the work. The providence of God, in all the higher 
aspects of life, is wholly dependent upon the co-operation 
of man. He makes man the revealer of truth, his minister 
of righteousness, and the executor of his will. What 
man does not do, is left undone, and will be left undone 
until he accepts his commission and rises to the level of 

his opportunity. é 


Questionings. 

There is an intense craving in the soul for what we 
name reality, and yet we know not what is real nor how 
to define it. We suspect at times that we are the victims 
of illusion, that nature is tricking us, and perhaps enjoy- 
ing our discomfiture. Our little systems and conjec- 
tures look feeble and unimportant. We feel it to be 
shallow to live on the surface of things, to accept appear- 
ances as the all, to skim, to gilde on what our senses 
apprehend. No, we would be deep. We would search 
to quench this insatiable thirst, search for the stable, 
the sure, the unfailing, the everlasting. 

We listen to the theories and conjectures of scientists, 
Many of their guesses are 
wonderful, beautiful, a few are consoling; but in the end 
their guesses seem hardly more sure than ours, for the 
next step in advance may controvert them. So we are 
thrown back upon ourself, the only one who imparts to 
us, firsthand, the secrets of consciousness and the soul. 
But here also mystery and question marks dog us. They 
have only changed their habitat. The gliding surfaces 
have given place to the immeasurable sea of being, the 
mystery of personality, the fog-banks and transforma- 
tions of the inner self. What are we? How came we? 
Whence go we? Are we immortal? Are we illusory 
and transitory like the shadows that flit across the 
summer fields from swiftly moving clouds? or are we like 
the flame-of the lamp when it is extinguished? 

We are of such varying moods, such curious bundles 
of contradictory impulses and emotions, carry so many 
world’s under our skulls, that, when we begin to look 
into ourselves with prying eye, the vastness of the uni- 
verse seems not more mysterious, more wonderful, more 
inexplicable than ourselves. As a rule, men and women 
are not deliberate thinkers. The capacity for trained 
thought comes by slow processes of the mind, habits 
formed by patience and toil. They live by the shifting of 
the scenes within them, by monitions, hints, presenti- 
ments. ‘The initial roads of knowledge and experience 
no man has ever travelled. Thinking is a slow, laborious 
process. Reasoning is even slower. Perception, vision, 
are quick as the lightning dart, illumining whole regions 
within us, presenting strange, unfamiliar sides of our- 
selves, that we may have lived years without discovering. 

We turn to human intercourse to save us from the 
question marks that too thickly dot our path. Out of 
the immensity of problems within and without we creep 
into the smile of a friend to sun ourselves back into trust 
and faith. We ask only to sit awhile, silent, perhaps, 
in the presence of a friend, who has more courage, more 
confidence, less of foreboding and unrest; for a true 
friend is not only human, but may be divine in his min- 
istry, though he knows not the abysses that have opened 
within us. His face shines upon us with a calm, reas- 
suring light, his gentle words, even though commonplace, 
are like leaves of healing. He will never know how 
much good he has done us: his unconsciousness is the 
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secret of his help. To find that others, wiser than we, 
accept without question the mysteries, are not worried 
over them or convulsed by them, relieves the tension of 
our too much questioning and pondering on the insolv- 
able. Calm, sane, courageous souls, untouched by the 
mould and decay of scepticism and eating doubt, are the 
best missioners to those in a transition state. Stum- 
bling amid a black fog, and unable to find a clear path 
any whither, they are a tonic and wholesome breath of 
life; and, though in no sense preachers or dogmatists, they 
impart spiritual health and vigor. 

' We turn to love as the one great reality. We think of 
the dear ones living and those who have departed. They 
are all ours still. We have not lost one, and yet there 
is heartache and longing as we peer into the world of 


shadows. ‘The heart is insatiable. Never can it have 
enough of love. Its hunger for love is immense, past all 
calculation. It cannot rest in thin abstractions and 


well-worn phrases: its wants are imperious, and too 
often it beats the air and finds only vacancy and death. 
The old problems close in on us, though we speak the 
word “immortality’’ with seeming assurance. The veil 
has covered the face of the beloved, the door is closed, the 
gate is barred and double locked, and we are outside 
alone. Then science comes in to afflict us, and in all 
the universe there seems to be no comfort. Faintness 
and trembling come over us as we ask, Is it all a cheat? 
Have we been self-deceived to the point of idiocy? As 
worlds and spheres transform and perish, can the soul of 
the one to whom the heart clings with such passionate 
devotion survive the change? Can love deceive us so? 

We go forth in nature always the consoler, always 
breathing cheer, bringing calm and quietude to the per- 
turbed spirit. The turf and moss are springy on the 
mountain path, the brook gurgles with laughter as it 
speeds, clouds sail with pleasure through the high vault 
of heaven. Shall we alone make a black and sinister 
spot upon the landscape through want of faith and useless 
questioning? Humility at last will press us to our 
knees, will prostrate us before God, will prepare for us 
that hour of communion, of purification and repentance, 
that at last.shall leave the heaven of the soul free from 
doubt. ‘The one great reality is revealed. The loneli- 
ness of perfect trust shines upon our inner world. We 
become a child again, clasping holy knees, resting upon 
a boundless, immeasurable love. God has revealed 
himself in the secret place; our questionings are silenced; 
we are at rest. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


“Conservative” and “ Radical.” 


In the old files of the Religious Magazine there are anx- 
ious references to those two troublesome words, ‘‘con- 
servative’”’ and ‘‘radical,’’ showing that half a century 
ago their meaning was quite as perplexing as it is to-day. 
Just what constitutes a “‘conservative’’ and just what 
constitutes a “radical’’ in religion it is difficult to tell. 
Some ministers are said to be conservative who think 
they do not deserve the characterization, and others 
are called radical who think they are not so entitled. 

So far as ordinary observation goes, it would seem to be 
more a question of mental attitude than one of actual 
achievement. So far as the willingness is concerned of get- 
ting at the roots of things, there can certainly be no dis- 
tinctions drawn between the brethren. If there is one 
thing more than another for which every Unitarian minister 
is distinguished, it is his perfect willingness to know the 
truth. Inthat respect allare radical. But, popularly con- 
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sidered, there seems to be asuperficial difference between 
them in the way they put things. For instance, the con- 
servative says, “Kindly pass me that umbrella,” the radical 
exclaims, ‘“‘Your umbrella or your life.’ Or the con- 
servative says, ‘There is no religious literature superior 
to the Bible,’ while the radical remarks that “‘the Bible 
is no better than other religious books.’’ The conserva- 
tive closes his eyes, and says, ‘Let us pray,” and perhaps 
another is called very radical because he keeps his eyes 
open, and says, ‘‘Let us aspire.’”’ There is nothing es- 
sentially radical in preferring Walt Whitman to Isaiah 
in the pulpit; and there is nothing essentially conserva- 
tive in preferring the Bible to Ruskin’s ‘‘Queen of the Air” 
in the pulpit. A preacher is not necessarily getting at 
the root of things because he tells a funny story when 
preaching, nor is he hopelessly superannuated because 
he pronounces a Biblical benediction at the close of the 
service. There is no valid reason why a black coat 
and a white tie should not adorn as much radicalism as 
a diamond stud and buff-colored spats. 

The word ‘‘radical’’ ought to refer to the quality of 
erudition, and not simply to the habit a man has of say- 
ing and doing things. And the word “conservative” 
ought to refer to the tendency one has of appreciating 
and conserving the good things of the past. If these 
definitions could be generally adopted, every true radical 
would be comprehensive enough to value what has proved 
its right to exist, and the true conservative would be 
progressive enough to welcome what promises to be of 
value. 

But in that case the present superficial and altogether 
misleading use of the two words would be discontinued, 
for every reasonable person would be radical when it 
came to a recognition of what was true and a conserva- 
tive when it came to the appreciation of what has a right 
to abide. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics, 


THE American railroad world was bereft of a colossal 
and singularly inspiring figure on September 9 by the 
death of Edward H. Harriman, the head of that vast 
system of lines—the greatest that has yet been in the 
history of civilization—known as the Union Pacific group. 
Ever since Mr. Harriman’s return from Europe three weeks 
ago, after a vain search for his vanished health, two conti- 
nents had awaited with breathless interest the news 
from the sick-room at Arden in New York, where the 
man who had risen from boyhood in poverty to manhood 
as one of the financial giants of the world, was struggling 
with the disease that vanquished him. In his last hours 
Mr. Harriman devoted his attention to the future of the 
great network of transportation which his imagination and 
his practical genius had built up. When the news was 
flashed over the continent and across the ocean that he 
was dead, the work of his hands went on as if his finger 
still guided its operations. 
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To Mr. Harriman, when the smoke and dust of recent 
political strife shall have passed, will be assigned a 
unique and leading place in the fascinating story of the 
material conquest of the continent. Throughout his 
career of thirty years Mr. Harriman was a builder. The 
splendid system of roads between two oceans owe their 
efficiency and extension largely to his confidence in the 
destinies of his country and to that swift intuition in 
him which saw vast possibilities of future development 
where other men—many of them good and enlightened 
men—saw only opportunities for immediate dividends. 
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The hands of some other railroad owners, whose names 
are in the minds of a past generation, sometimes touched 
but to blight and to destroy. Not so with the great 
man who breathed his last at Arden last week. From 
the first to the last Mr. Harriman was a creative and or- 
ganizing force. ‘‘Build, build,’ was the phrase with 
which he greeted his countrymen when he returned from 
his unavailing quest of a cure. At the moment when his 
last sun was setting, that was the uppermost thought 
in his tireless mind,—‘‘ Build, build, build.” 


wt 


SINCE the first announcement by Commander Robert 
KE. Peary, of the United States navy, on September 6 
that he had discovered the North Pole, the controversy 
between him and Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who had in- 
formed the world four days earlier that he himself had 
achieved that feat a year before his fellow explorer, has 
approached the proportions of an international scandal. 
Commander Peary’s declaration was received hospi- 
tably by Dr. Cook, who from Copenhagen congratulated 
his rival. Mr. Peary, however, had not been in touch 
with wireless communications more than two days when 
he began to send messages to the press denouncing Dr. 
Cook as a fraud. The height of Peary’s denunciations 
was reached on September 10, when the naval officer, 
in a wireless telegram from Battle Harbor, Labrador, an- 
nounced that Dr. Cook had ‘‘not been at the Pole on 
April 21, 1908, or at any other time,” and that Dr. Cook 
had ‘‘simply handed the public a gold brick.” 
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In the face of Commander Peary’s denunciations, 
Dr. Cook maintained an attitude of calm dignity, re- 
asserted his discovery, and begged the correspondents not 
to place him in the light of having said anything bitter 
about his fellow-countryman. Dr. Cook’s departure 
from Danish soil at the end of last week, at the beginning 
of his voyage to America, was nothing short of a triumph, 
so firth was the determination of the Danish government 
and people to demonstrate their unqualified belief in 
his reliability and his competence. His remarkable 
self-control under extreme provocation had a profound 
effect even upon some of those who were disposed to 
dispute his claim to the discovery of the North Pole. 
The final outcome of the controversy will rest, un- 
doubtedly, in the hands of the scientists who, upon the 
return of both explorers, will be asked to examine their 
respective data and base their verdict on the conflicting 
claims upon the cold facts to be laid before them. 
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THE opposition to the projected British budget 
reached the stage of crystallization on September 10, 
when Lord Rosebery, a former prime minister, in an 
address at Glasgow denounced the Asquith-Lloyd- 
George scheme of taxation as ‘‘socialism, the end of all 
things.’ Lord Rosebery’s unqualified declaration 
against the proposal to tax capital and hereditary for- 
tunes added more strength to the organized opposition 
to the finance bill than any single incident since the 
measure was first presented to an astonished parliament 
and a bewildered people. It is believed that the budget, 
after it has passed the Commons, will receive its death- 
blow at the hands of the Lords, who naturally can see no 
virtue in a distribution of taxes which places upon their 
shoulders a large measure of the material burden of the 
empire. It is a question, too, whether such action by 
the Lords will be counterbalanced by sufficient popular 
support of the measure to make its rejection by the upper 
chamber a perilous undertaking. 
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WHILE the problem of raising revenue for the in- 
creasing military and social problems of the United 
Kingdom and the empire is resting heavily upon the 
minds that rule at Westminster, the dread of foreign ag- 
gression continues to be a conspicuous factor in British 
public life. In an address at Winnipeg, Man., on Septem- 
ber 7, Lord Northcliffe, one of the advocates of a greater 
navy and a greater army, pointed out to the Canadians 
that the Krupp works in Germany are working night and 
day with an increased force of 100,000 men, and in- 
formed his auditors that this feverish preparation of 
ordnance and other equipment of war is aimed at Eng- 
land. ‘‘I would make the suggestion, with all respect 
to the Canadians who are investing their money and 
labor in constructing railroads and building grain ele- 
vators,”’ said Lord Northcliffe, ‘‘that they keep an eye on 
European affairs, and begin to figure out why it is that all 
the shipbuilding yards in Germany are busy construct- 
ing rapid cruisers and first-class battleships, and why it is 
that Krupp’s works have increased their hands to over 
100,000 men, nearly the population of Winnipeg.’’ 
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THE terms of the treaty recently signed by China and 
Japan to terminate the dispute between Tokio and Pekin 
concerning the reconstruction of the Antung-Mukden rail- 
way line and other pending issues have set down a notable 
victory for Japanese diplomacy, backed by the moral force 
of bayonets. By the agreement, the scope of which came 
to the knowledge of the world on September 8, Japan makes 
a stride into a part of Manchuria which was safeguarded 
to China by the treaty of Portsmouth and the treaty of 
Pekin. This achievement is brought about by the with- 
drawal, under duress, of China’s opposition to the 
Japanese plans for the reconstruction of the Antung- 
Mukden line, which is to be madea Japanese road, to be 
guarded by Japanese troops. In addition the territory 
through which the line passes is to be policed by the 
Japanese, to the practical rejection of Chinese sovereignty. 
The fact that under the treaty China is permitted to 
purchase the line at the end of fifteen years is regarded 
at Pekin as hardly worth mentioning as a guarantee of 
Japan’s honest intentions toward her neighbor. 


Brevities, 


It is announced, apparently on good authority, that 
the planet Mars has an atmosphere in which the pres- 
ence of the vapor of water has been demonstrated. 


Lay people wishing to know about hotel accommoda- 
tions for the National Conference at Chicago are re- 
ferred to their respective ministers, every one of whom 
has received full printed directions. 


Some of our contributors extend the hospitality of 
the Christian Register with great freedom to all comers. 
As the editor commonly receives three contributions 
where he can print one, he is not inclined to second these 
invitations. 


The Unitarian churches learned some valuable lessons 
in the days when that noble man, William Henry Chan- 
ning, became secretary of the National Association of 
Socialists, and turned Brook Farm into a socialistic com- 
munity. 


Preaching about the sins of men and women who are 
so far away that neither the minister nor any of his con- 
gregation is likely to have any influence over them or 
contact with their fortunes is not unlike the ancient 
practice of preaching about the sins of the Jews. 
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When in the early sixties Jeffries Wyman at Harvard 
College gave a course of lectures which illustrated Dar- 
win’s doctrine of evolution without mentioning Darwin, 
a student asked him if he intended to be understood as 
accepting the doctrine of evolution. ‘No,’ he said, “I 
do not intend anything of the kind. I intend to put the 
facts before you and let you draw your own inferences.”’ 


When Commander Peary reported that he had passed 
the records of Nares, Nansen, and Cagni, meaning of 
course that he had passed the circles of latitude where 
their journeys ended, a sapient reporter said that he 
would bring back with him the records of these various 
explorers, which would be proofs of the truth of his 
story. He was hardly so wise as the boy who described 
the equator as an imaginary lion running round the 
earth. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Bit of Experience. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register :-— 


Although I had expected to manage the correspond- 
ence about the Church Committee plan without loading 
your columns, the letter which you publish from ‘‘In- 
quirer’’ seems to call for a reply. 

I have frankly to confess that the plan which I have 
suggested has grown out of a volume of experience quite 
different from that which I wish might offer. I was 
brought up in an atmosphere of intense and ultra New 
England individualism, and learned my economics in the 
school of latssez-faire. JI preached sermons a generation 
ago on the church as a spiritual “power-house.”’ I found 
out early that, if a church is a real church, it cannot be 
a church of Puritans or of Baptists or of dogmatic Uni- 
tarians or of single-taxers or tariff reformers or socialists. 
It ought to be a church of all kinds and conditions of 
men that is, with room for all varieties of individual 
character and opinion. I am not disposed to renounce 
my faith in the values of the individual and in the costly 
law of liberty, under which he gets his development. 

But experience brings to me another aspect of life. 
The best type of individual seems to me a social indi- 
vidual, of whom it may truly be said, in the words of the 
Roman classic, that “nothing human is foreign’’ or be- 
yond his concern. I am convinced that, the stronger 
individualism is, the more it needs to undergo a constant 
process of socializing and democratization. Otherwise it 
grows narrow, near-sighted, and unsympathetic. I think 
this is the peril in all our liberal churches, —a peril not 
less, but greater, for the reason that they contain so 
much admirable human material. 

The fact is, we mostly have congregations, or audi- 
ences, rather than churches. A number of good people 
meet for an hour, and, we hope, hear what is good for 
them and say or sing good words, and then separate. 
I do not say that no good comes of it. Doubtless there 
are individuals who go to homes and offices to live in 
the spirit of their hour of worship. We know such men 
and women in every town. But they seem to me still 
to go separately for the most part. They lack largely 
the enthusiasm that the social consciousness of a real 
church would add to their lives. : 

In other words, while we talk of a ‘‘power-house,”’ 
where are the bands that make connection between the 
central power and the daily activities of the world? 
The world often has cause to doubt whether there are 
any bands. 

Thus in the community that I know best there are 
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plenty of churches, and there are single members of these 
churches who are loyal and useful citizens and helpers in 
various friendly and other societies. So are others loyal 
and helpful, who are in no church. I do not feel satisfied 
with the results to which the churches rather compla- 
cently point. If churches are worth while, Iam strongly 
persuaded that they ought to bear much more fruit than 
they do. 

We happen to be living in an age when very great 
social questions are pressing upon men’s attention. A 
few admirable individuals in Jamaica Plain are interested 
in these subjects, but they are mostly interested on 
separate lines of their own. The large number of people 
are hardly concerned at all in these things. For example, 
there is no greater subject of human interest than the 
stopping of war. It lies close to the nature of a church, 
but a craze of war might come any day, and find the 
good people of our churches as helpless to express them- 
selves or to resist the madness as was the case when 
men were crying ‘‘Remember the Maine” in our 
streets. — 

All our churches in Jamaica Plain stand in bewilder- 
ment before the problem of our street boys. It was an 
individual problem fifty years ago. It has now become 
social. It has grown upon us, while all our churches were 
asleep about it. We are also becoming largely a region 
of tenement houses and renters. Individuals look on, 
and are helpless. Do you want the power-house to reach 
and help all these new people? There are no bands that 
connect with any considerable power. Slums come about 
suddenly in every growing town through the neglect of 
excellent individuals who have no way of acting together 
to forestall unlooked for changes in the populations at 
their very doors. The churches stand for the ideal in- 
terests of their communities. It is not enough to sit still 
with all manner of transformations in the texture of 
human society, and wash our hands of all responsibility 
for the people whom we are set to help, on the easy 
ground that our “influence will percolate through indi- 
viduals,’’ and it is, therefore, no business of churches to 
meddle with anything practical. 

There are also serious and quite obvious social injus- 
tices of which society is just coming to consciousness. 
I have come to feel that we church people are not bringing 
power to bear upon their cure. We are slow to recognize 
them. ‘There are grand movements going on in the 
world, and I find that only a few church-goers even 
know about them. The quality and satisfaction of their 
religion suffer for the want of a more active circulation 
of life. People say “‘social worship.” Why not also say 
social conduct and social responsibility and social enthu- 
siasm ? 

On the whole, therefore, my experience leads me to 
believe that there is a large and significant need toward 
meeting which I have ventured only to suggest an ex- 
periment. I should like to see it tried in Jamaica Plain, 
but I am sure that there are far more promising fields 
for it than ours is. The circumstances of a suburban 
church in an undefined district of a great city, a church, 
too, whose roots go back into the traditions of village 
life, are somewhat difficult and anomalous. Moreover, 
our ablest men and women are already heavily burdened 
with the responsibilities of the greater city to which we 
belong. This makes the venture harder for us, but, I 
believe, no less imperative. In fine, I cannot think that 
the outcome of any of our churches is at all what we 
ought to expect. The problem is in some way to make 
our service more adequate and worthy. I should like 
to hear of a better way than that which I have proposed. 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


All the construction is solid and durable. 
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Dover Cliffs. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Wild eyes looked thither, reddened with the spray 
That flaked with salt the Tyrian galley’s prow, 
That crusted Baal’s altar as with snow. 


“Leap down, Men!” echoed from those barriers gray 
To Cesar’s transports. ‘‘Leap, and follow now, 
Or see your Eagle singly breast the foe.” 


For ages, dwellers on the Gallic shores 
Deemed these the hoary outposts whither passed 
With dismal ferry-man the wailing ghost. 


With these as goal strained Norman William’s oars; 
At foot of these the sea flung splintered mast 
And brine-soaked saint, the Spaniard’s futile trust. 


These frowned above the Dutchman’s braggart broom, 
With surly growls replying to his fleet ; 
But sang when pealed the trumpets of the Brill. 


The Corsican beheld their summits loom 
Through channel mist. With Europe at his feet 
He knew in these the limit to his will. 


Pheenician, Roman, Norman, whosoe’er 
Gazed hitherward of eld, or later gazed 
Looked upward where the cliffs a barrier shone. 


To-day, from deck safe poised in upper air, 


Man has looked downward, seeing, unamazed, 
The fortress wall changed to a threshold stone. 


The Simple Life in a Norman Town. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 

The high chalk cliffs that line both sides of the British 
Channel break here and there into gorges and valleys. 
Some of them are narrow and romantic, as at Vaucottes 
and Yport, where a few houses wander down the road 
to a sudden cliff and a bit of beach. Others, as at 
Etretat, are wide enough to let in hotels and villages 
about them for summer loungers. But here, at Fécamp, 
the gray walls open to human necessities, and up the 
valley pours a tide of about seventeen thousand people, 
as far as its strength holds out. Across the water front 
of the town stretches a broad band of ‘‘beach,’’ as the 
guide-books feel justified in calling a sloping bank of 
smooth round stones, at the top of which runs a broad 
promenade of stone, ending at one extremity in the 
Casino, a new and very French structure. This is the 
town’s bait to the tourist and the summer guest. ‘The 
average citizen here does not care whether the foreigner 
comes or not, having the average citizen’s usual con- 
tempt for people who cannot speak a language which, 
as Charles Lamb found, the very children in the streets 
speak freely, but the hotel-keepers and the shopmen 
look for more butter to their abundant bread, and in- 
fluence the authorities to spread this net for the stranger 
along with the hundreds of nets for the fish, which dry 
in plain sight of their prey upon the beach. 

-It is at the other end of the digue that the town be- 
comes interesting. Here we find evidence, in a small 
way, of the energy and engineering skill which built 
the Suez Canal. There cannot have been much of any- 
thing like a harbor, to begin with, but piers were built 
out and basins dug inland, with gates to control the 
depth of water and ignore the tides, till there is shelter 
for sailing vessels and steamers of considerable capacity. 
A powerful 
revolving light winks at the ‘‘ships that passin the night,”’ 
and semaphores and other signals on level and cliff 
write shorthand for him™who sails to read. 
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Having granted to man so much room for his purposes, 
Nature at once and with decision resumes her sway, and 
the green banks on either side slope quickly up to the 
cliff level. The view of the gray rocky wall, with grass 
and shrubs running as near the edge as they dare, is 
beautiful, and never tires him who loves such things at 
all. But the lover of man keeps to the streets, and watches 
the tide of human life that begins where the sea tide 
ends, and flows up the cleft between the hills in a stream 
of brick houses. These are all small and continuous 
in blocks, almost never more or less than two stories 
high. Some of them call themselves “villas,” per- 
haps with longing recollection of the country in which 
their occupants once lived, but there are no fine houses 
or other evidences of wealth to be seen. Fécamp is 
a town of fishermen and sailors. Its vessels go as far 
as Newfoundland, and fish much in deep seas, as well as 
in the Channel, where its little yawls, flying a spirited 
little jib and a “‘jigger’”’ that hangs so far astern as to 
seem to have been forgotten till the last moment, may 
be seen cruising about at all times. 

Above this level of low roofs rise no public buildings 
except the churches. The abbey church, founded in 
the tenth century, interesting in the history of archi- 
tecture, and the Parish Church of St. Etienne, with a 
square tower which, lit by the sunset and seen against 
the green hills behind the town, is a sight not soon to be 
forgotten, are the only high structures in the town, 
except a curious remainder from the monks who built 
the abbey,—the almost magnificent factory of the liqueur 
called “‘Benedictine.”’ Thousands of the oddly shaped 
bottles go out every day from this showy establishment | 
as the only reminder to most of the world of the fa- 
mous order of monks that devoted itself to plain living. 
This spirituous legacy of these spiritual men is said to be 
a delicious one, the essential flavor of which is derived 
from a plant which grows on the neighboring hills. 

As one watches the small-statured people going about 
the streets, and knows how little they earn and how 
simply they live, one questions how much happiness 
they get out of life. So far as material comfort is con- 
cerned, they seem to be well off. There are no rags, 
no evidence of unusual disease or suffering, no unhappy 
faces, no barefooted children,—in short, no such signs 
of distress or pinch as one sees in the English villages. 
If, on the other hand, there is no such gayety as one finds 
in the Italian towns, there is cheerfulness enough to show 
that life is well worth living. Where most of the people 
are on the same level of condition, with no rich folk to 
remind them of any other, they scrimp and save together. 
They probably come very near contradicting the Script- 
ure, which says that ‘‘man shall not live by bread alone,” 
if one may judge from the huge loaves, some as big as 
chair-cushions, which go every day into their homes. 
Fruit is expensive, and even vegetables seem to be 
scarce. I can recall but two or three patches of ground 
in the uplands planted to turnips, and none to potatoes 
or anything else but grain, clover, flax, and a curious 
bean-plant for fodder. Cheese is cheap. Fish, of course, 
is abundant, and the people, though never plump, 
look well and hardy. The men are largely away, but 
there seem many left. They are of small stature, and 
remind one of the sentence in one of Freeman’s histories, 
that after the wars of Napoleon ‘“‘the country was greatly 
exhausted, and the strength and stature of her people 
is said never to have recovered the effects of the losses 
between 1789 and 1815.’’ ‘The women look more robust 
than the men, and some of them bear burdens, as large 
baskets of sand, upon their backs, which would make 
most men stagger, while the stride of some of them along 
the street makes one wonder whether the temperance 
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of the men may not be due partly to the discipline en- 
forced by their wives. They must be good mothers, too, 
for I have not seen a single barefoot or ragged child on 
the street, except near one large block on the outskirts, 
and, except this place again, I have found no “slum.” 
Where they keep their old people, it is hard tosay. ‘There 
are none upon the streets, except a few beggars at the 
church doors, and gray hairs, so common in England 
and the United States, seem impossible. 

In a stay of four weeks I have seen absolutely no in- 
temperance, except in one Englishman and two English- 
women. There are no drinking-places except the cafés 
of various grades. Whether cognac or the more danger- 
ous absinthe, which have been doing so much mischief in 
the large French cities, has gained any hold here, there 
are no signs to be seen. Even in this seaport, which in 
England or America would be at times a place of coarse 
indulgence, there is little evidence of revelling. Of the 
worst of vices there should be some trace, but careful 
watching fails to find it among the resident population. 
It is among the idlers at the Casino or along the es- 
planade that one finds signs of an evil popularly thought 
to be peculiarly French. If there is anything more 
effeminate or revolting than a certain type of Frenchman 
to be seen in Paris streets or at French watering-places, 
it would be difficult to find it, but it is not to be found 
among these hardy town-folk. One realizes the truth 
of what has so often been said, that the reputation 
which the French have gained in this respect comes from 
the capital, and that the provinces are as continent 
and domestic as any in the civilized world. 

If one leaves the town and drives through the farm- 
‘ ing lands which occupy the back country, the sense of 
comfort is strengthened. The soil seems to be rich, the 
crops are heavy, and the whole level stretch is filled 
with waving fields, villages half-hidden in foliage, and 
farm-houses surrounded by large grounds enclosed by 
earthen walls out of which grow tall trees planted close 
together. In these enclosures, often holding three or 
four acres, are usually several quaint thatched buildings 
beside the farm-house, the whole place looking thoroughly 
cosy and comfortable, though not always neat. What 
laborers one sees are almost always women, but one finds 
not so much misery as Millet has made so familiar to 
us. Driving through this fair landscape along the white 
roads, one can hardly believe that the sea is beating so 
hard at the foot of its retaining wall, not very far 
away, though he may suspect, from the cool breezes 
that wander across the country, that the sea must be 
somewhere near. 

Looking upon town and country in this section of 
France, one understands why so few French people 
emigrate. Almost none of them come to us. In the 
great crowds that fill the steerages of the Atlantic steam- 
ships we find but very rarely a Frenchman. ‘The death- 
rate is so near the birth-rate that there seems to be no 
danger of overcrowding the land. There is no such 
absorption of land in great estates, parks, and hunt- 
ing-grounds as in England. Almost every acre not 
lived upon is lived from. The money earned is largely 
saved. The French peasant or provincial is probably 
the most frugal man of his class in the world. The 
government tempts him to save by offering its bonds 
in what we should call ridiculously small amounts, in- 
stead of requiring, as we do, that a citizen should save 
a thousand dollars before lending anything to the pub- 
lic treasury. It is said that the milliards of francs exacted 
by Germany after the Franco-Prussian war came largely 
from the savings of the common people. A few days 
ago “‘a \French jofficial of high rank’’ was said to have 
told some American financiers that the French people 
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saved 2,000,000,000,000 francs a year! It seems as if 
at least three of these ciphers must have been dropped 
in by the bewildered compositor, but even then we 
have a tribute to the frugality of the French people 
such as probably no other nation has earned. Whether 
these quiet townsfolk are laying by their share of this 
or not, one cannot help feeling that few collections of 
people get so much contentment out of so simple liv- 
ing as these sailors and fishermen. As between the 
Casino end of the esplanade and the dock end with its 
ship yard and its little sloops and yawls snuggled into 
its basins, one chooses quickly which he likes the better, 
Fr&camp, FRANCE. 


Via Dolorosa. 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


When the path grew steep before him, 
And the clouds hung darkly o’er him, 
Then he sang the faith that bore him,— 
If the way is Thine—’tis mine. 


When he felt his courage shaken, 
Not a height he longed for taken, 
All his brightest dreams forsaken, 
Clouded stars that ceased to shine, 


On he fared, the truth adoring, 

Felt its sun on earth still pouring, 
Though the world passed by, ignoring 
All that made his light divine. 


Yea, with sorrows round him clinging, 
Rose his voice, with rapture ringing, 
Like a bird in darkness singing,— 
Yours the heaven now, and mine! 


G. Bernard Shaw and the Call of the Wild. 


BY GEORGE R. DODSON, PH.D. 


If it were not for the fact that, so long as there is im- 
maturity there is hope, it would be discouraging to con- 
sider the vogue of G. B. Shaw. ‘This writer’s views of 
marriage, religion, morality, industry, and art are being 
discussed in pulpits, on lecture platforms, in literary 
clubs, and he is sometimes spoken of as a prophet of a 
new and better social order. At first sight this is puzz- 
ling, and to one who wishes to think well of his fellow- 
men discouraging. But the reasons are not far to seek, 
and are somewhat instructive. ‘The chief factor in the 
situation is the increasing number of people who are be- 
ginning to think for themselves. In the past they have 
accepted direction, taking their ideas on all subjects 
from others. Now, having discovered that they have 
minds, they are ambitious to use them, but have not 
yet had experience enough to distinguish the things of 
solid worth from the merely sensational and striking. 
All this will cure itself in time, of course, but meanwhile 
we have to witness the pitiful spectacle of neophytes 
in the art of thinking seeking guidance for thought and 
life in the writings of Nietzsche and Shaw. 

The latter writer has at least one transcendent merit. 
He is not obscure, his position is perfectly plain, and he 
leaves no one in doubt as to his attitude toward the chief 
interests of civilized men. He has, he tells us, ‘‘no 
taste for what is called popular art, no respect for pop- 
ular morality, no belief in popular religion, no admira- 
tion for popular heroics.’’ ‘That is, the rest of us are not 
merely mistaken in our opinions: our corruption goes 
deeper, since we do not even admire the right things. 
Moreover, he has no faith in any plan to improve men as 
they are. “I donot know,” he says, ‘‘whether you have 
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any illusions left on the subject of education, progress, 
and so forth. I have none... . Progress can do nothing 
but make the most of us as we are, and that most would 
clearly not be enough even if those'who are already raised 
out of the lowest abysses would allow the others a chance.” 
His only hope is that evolution will replace the present 
race of men by a higher race of supermen, and for the 
sake of this notion he is ready to abolish the institution 
of marriage. ‘Marriage,’ he says, ‘‘whilst it is made 
an indispensable condition of mating, will delay the 
advent of the Superman as effectually as Property, and 
will be modified by the impulse toward him just as ef- 
fectually....One of the changes in public opinion 
demanded by the need for the Superman is a very un- 
expected one. It is nothing less than the dissolution 
of the present necessary association of marriage with 
conjugation.”’ Although a socialist, Mr. Shaw has no 
faith in the programme of socialism any more than in 
education or in any other attempt to improve the world. 
“The only fundamental and possible socialism,” he de- 
clares, “is the socialization of the selective breeding of 
Man: in other terms, of human evolution.” 

Now, while such phrases as ‘“‘the advent of the Su- 
perman’’ and “the selective breeding of Man’’ may seem 
to the careless reader to mean something, he has only 
to turn to serious writers on the subject, such as F. 
Galton and Karl Pearson, to realize that there is no 
idea to which they correspond. The science of Eugenics 
is merely hypothetical: it is as yet not even a programme 
or outline. The breeding of animals is a fairly simple 
thing, for the reason that what is aimed at is usually 
the production of a single character, or at most of a 
few not incompatible characters. If sheep are in ques- 
tion, then the aim is mutton or wool: if horses, then 
Speed or strength or beauty. But, when it comes to the 
breeding of men, there is no quality or set of qualities 
for which we could agree to sacrifice the rest. Aside 
from the administrative difficulties, we have not even 
an ideal. The Superman is not the name for a definite 
conception of something that is desirable, all that Shaw 
says on the subject being mere rhetoric and nothing 
more. 

The particular part of the public that finds in this 
clever and extravagant paradoxer a new prophet does 
not think of this, for it is as uncritical as it is sensation- 
loving. Being defective in its sense of humor, it does 
not perceive that some of his extreme utterances were 
probably not meant at first to be taken seriously. It 
seems likely that, when he discovered that his most 
absurd statements were regarded as oracles, he deter- 
mined to see how far he could go. He has evidently 
been hoaxing the susceptible part of the public, and I 
should not wonder if his expressed contempt for men is 
due in part to the fact that he has been able to make 
fools of so many of them so easily. 

But this explanation is only partial. It cannot be 
doubted that Mr. Shaw is intensely in earnest about 
some things. He is a missionary, but, in order to make 
plain the nature of his gospel, it is necessary to indulge 
in a paragraph of philosophy. ‘This, I am glad to say, 
is not my fault: the necessity lies in the nature of the 
ease. I would defend myself as did the Scottish lassie 
who felt reproached when the new minister said in his 
most imposing way, ‘The hills around here are very 
high, Jeanie!’’ ‘‘Indeed, sir,” she replied, ‘‘they were 
so before we came.”’ ‘The following is the philosophy :— 

Human judgments are of two kinds, judgments of 
fact and existence and judgments of worth. ‘The former 
assert that certain events have taken place or that cer- 
tain things or situations exist, while the latter are con- 
cerned with the qualities of the objects considered. 
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Judgments of the first class could. be made by beings 
endowed merely with perceptive powers and intelligence, 
for they would be able to observe the processes of the 
universe and to understand how they go on. But in 
order to pronounce anything good or bad, ugly or beau- 
tiful, injurious or beneficial, it is necessary for the being 
that makes the judgments to have interests at stake, 
—interests which it feels to be favored or threatened 
and desires which it strives to have satisfied. In the one 
case, it is a question of fact, in the other, of quality. 
The one judgment asserts merely that a thing does or 
does not exist, the other affirms that it is good or bad. 
Judgments of fact, when organized, become natural 
science, and the sciences of reality, when unified, become 
the philosophy of nature. Judgments of worth, on the 
other hand, are the material of ethics and moral _philos- 
ophy. 

In the light of this generally accepted philosophic 
distinction, which, of course, must not be taken in too 
absolute a way, it is easy to determine the place of 
George Bernard Shaw. He is a moral philosopher, his 
supreme concern being not with the facts of science or 
history, but with art, morality, and religion. He is 
trying to change men’s judgments of value, and so to 
give a new direction to their lives. This is why he is 
necessarily dogmatic. For, in our judgments of good and 
evil, as in matters of tastes, we are all in the last analysis 
dogmatists. Good is that which we want, that which 
satisfies our desires, and our desires depend upon our 
organization. And, manifestly, an organization cannot 
be changed by argument, by an appeal to fact. It can 
only be appealed to, and, if it does not respond, there is 
an end of the matter. Those who differ in their judg- 
ments concerning values can only say to each other, 
‘““Good-bye.”’ Differences of opinion about matters of 
fact can in the case of flexible minds be overcome by 
evidence, although some minds are impervious and re- 
ject even the testimony of the senses. 

Judgments of value are of the nature of vital reactions, 
and differences here are fundamental. For this reason 
no erroneous opinion about matters of fact compares 
in importance with a perversion of the instincts from 
which our ethical judgments proceed. The great en- 
couraging fact is that in spite of all their follies and ex- 
cesses the instincts of the mass of men are healthy, and 
their admirations on the whole in the right direction. 
And, when a clever and brilliant man like Mr. Shaw con- 
demns the moral feelings and admirations of men and 
proposes his own as standards, the presumption is against 
him. If it were a question of knowledge of a certain 
order of fact, he might very well be trusted against the 
world. Notso, however, in the case of moral judgments 
which arise out of the depth of the constitution and 
which are much more likely to be perverted in a single 
individual than in the race. And, for all his wit and 
cleverness, there is something perverse in the moral 
judgments of this man, who despairs not only of all the at- 
tempts that are made to improve the life of men, but 
of humanity itself, and who vaguely talks of a Superman 
who shall succeed where we must necessarily fail. 

Something more, however, is to be said. Unquali- 
fied and wholesale condemnation is seldom justified. 
To distinguish and recognize the truth seen by a writer 
whose influence is on the whole pernicious is the best 
protection against him. Because this philosopher sees 
some things clearly and says them well, some readers 
tend to an indiscriminate acceptance of his entire teach- 
ing. In order to understand clearly what his contention 
is and to rightly estimate it, it is necessary to consider 
what o’clock it is inhuman civilization. It is generally 
believed to-day by educated men that social and civil 
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order have been slowly and painfully achieved through 
the Ylong past. The first need of primitive man, with 
his violent, explosive passions and small power of fore- 
sight and self-control, was discipline. Man has tamed the 
domestic animals, but he was not fortunate enough to 
find a superman to tame himself. The time was when 
men fought over every fertile oasis, every green pasture, 
every beautiful woman, and for ages the prime need was 
for law,—not good law necessarily, but for some law, some 
civil order, some discipline. To-day we strive for free- 
dom, but this is because we can presuppose an order 
that for early ages was still the great desideratum. Grad- 
ually, in the course of ages, laws, customs, institutions, 
arise, and through them a measure of order has been 
attained. And the stability of civilization depends 
to-day on these inherited habits, these prejudices, this 
more or less instinctive loyalty to the customs and in- 
stitutions of social life. To declaim against prejudices 
because there are some bad prejudices is irrational, for, 
until an idea becomes crystallized into a prejudice, it 
has practically small power to influence human life. The 
only people we can depend upon are those who are thor- 
oughly biassed in the direction of the good, for whom some 
questions are closed, who are prejudiced in the sense 
of having prejudged the questions of honor, truth, loy- 
alty to state and nation. 
“Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die, 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred.” 
It is largely on unhesitating and unreasoning loyalties 
that civilization rests. 

In his ‘‘ Physics and Politics,” a work which certainly 
deserves a place in any list of the best one hundred books, 
Walter Bagehot has clearly explained that, if the first need 
of men is order, for a settled, disciplined life, the second 
condition of progress is flexibility. That is, we must 
have customs, laws, moral ideas, and institutions which 
are stable and yet flexible, that can be modified to meet 
the changing needs of developing life. ‘The first danger 
is that order will not be achieved, and the second is that, 
when once the desired stability is attained, men will be so 
attached to their ideas and institutions as to be unwilling 
to permit that modification of them which progress 
demands, and so become fixed and immobile. ‘The 
Chinese have been supposed to be facing the latter danger, 
while the progressive peoples of Europe and America 
and the Japanese alone seem to have been able to com- 
bine order with flexibility. Now Shaw has discovered 
the fact that our moral ideas and social institutions are 
fluid, but, instead of seeing that this simply means that 
they are living, that they possess the modifiability which 
our changing situations demand, he infers that because 
they are not valid for all times they have no validity for 
our time. A recognition of the salutary truth that the 
right is not abstract, but concrete and relative, is much 
to be desired. It is the best antidote for fanaticism. 
We are slowly outgrowing the ancient superstitious 
notion of the right as an abstract something which is 
revealed to us by another magical or miraculous some- 
thing called conscience, and which is sufficient for guid- 
ance in all the complicated and difficult situations of 
life; and we are gradually attaining to the rational idea 
of the right as concrete, as that which in view of all the 
facts, all things considered and all interests regarded, 
is the wisest and best thing to do. The mind will be able 
to see this concrete right in proportion as it is luminous, 
comprehensive, and well informed. Moreover, its action 
must not be distorted by perverted instincts. The art 
of life consists largely in the conciliation of interests, 
and not in the unintelligent application of abstract 
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principles. And there are no rules which dispense us 
from the necessity of considering the qualifications_to be 
made in each particular case. In successful? moral 
judgments the whole mind is active, and not a special 
moral faculty. It is always a question of putting the 
best things first and attributing to each tendency the 
place which its relative importance in the organized life 
demands. And it is but natural that the moral and so- 
cial ideals of a people as well as their actions should be 
those which their stage of development requires, and 
not those of earlier or later phases of evolution. But 
how monstrously can clever and perverse minds misuse 
a truth! The inference seems to be drawn by Shaw that, 
because our moral ideals evolve, they therefore have no 
validity, that our morality is hypocritical because it 
is the morality for us now instead of being fixed and 
eternal, that because our conceptions change with our 
growth, we should toss them aside and live by impulse. 
This conclusion is inconsequent, and is startling because 
it is so, and, except for the astonishing fact that some 
excellent people take its author seriously, would not be 
worthy of consideration. wee 

I am inclined to think, however, that Shaw’s real 
strength lies in his “attack upon the conception that 
the passions are necessarily base and unclean.’’ By an 
apologist of his in the Atlantic Monthly for February, 
1909, this is stated to be ‘‘his life-work, ethically con- 
sidered.’’ This is also the heart of the gospel of Walt 
Whitman, and both are substantially right in their main 
contention, but perniciously wrong in the inferences 
which they draw. 

The human mind is the theatre of many conflicting 
impulses, and, when undisciplined, it is a sort of primitive 
chaos. ‘The problem of the individual is to organize 
the seething tumult of desires, and make a well-ordered 
realm of his inner life. The moral life is simply the or- 
ganized life, a hierarchy of impulses and desires, ranging 
from the lowest bodily needs to the highest spiritual 
aspirations. The ideal has never been better stated 
than by Plato. In his Republic he tells us that the 
normal, properly educated, and righteous man ‘does 
not permit the several elements within him to interfere 
with one another, he sets in order his own inner life,” 
and he does this by making reason supreme, reason and 
the nobler sentiments working together ordering and 
controlling the life of impulse. This graded, ordered 
inner life Plato calls the “city within,’ and says that 
a man will take heed that no disorder occur in it. 

The realization of this ideal has proved extremely 
difficult. The passions have proved so strong, so ex- 
plosive in their nature, that moralists have often de- 
spaired, so impossible almost does it seem to reduce the 
impulsive life to subordination and control. It is not 
strange, then, that as asort of war-measure these refrac- 
tory elements in human nature should have come to be re- 
garded as base and devilish, as essentially evil. This, 
of course, they really are not. They are both natural 
and necessary, what is needed being not their destruction, 
but their organization. The New Testament writers are 
therefore wrong in their admonition to kill the appetites 
and mortify the deeds of the flesh. He must have had 
exceptionally strong passions and have suffered cruelly 
from inner disorder who said, ‘“‘I know that in me, that 
is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing.” The only way 
some people can attain to a decent and orderly life is by 
asceticism, by refusing to legitimate or recognize as nor- 
mal the impulses and passions which are part of our 
constitution. Their course is entirely explicable and 
excusable, but their teaching is on the whole pernicious, 
for error can never be taught and accepted as truth with- 
out its evil consequences returning in time to plague 
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humanity. ‘The idea that human passions, the impulses 
and instincts which in the New Testament are called the 
natural man, are base and unclean, may at some times 
and some places have helped some men in their struggle 
to live a life of self-control, but we to-day are beginning 
to suffer from the sad consequences of this false notion 
of human nature. For now that Whitman and Shaw 
and many others are making the discovery that there 
is nothing in our nature that is base or evil, nothing that 
needs to be destroyed, their counsel is to live the life 
of impulse without apology. But this is to ignore the 
great fact that, although human passions do not need 
destruction, they do need discipline. 

These men, however, are restive under discipline, 
they object to all restraint, they preach the spirit of re- 
volt, atid announce the satisfaction of impulse as the 
only thing worthy to be called Life. Thus one of Shaw’s 
characters in ‘“‘Man and Superman’’ finds herself in hell. 
For a while it is difficult to persuade her that she is not 
in heaven, for she has been a pious daughter of the church. 
But, when at last she realizes her true situation, she in- 
dignantly exclaims: “Oh! and I might have been so much 
wickeder. All my good deeds wasted. It is unjust.” 
She regrets that while on earth she had ‘‘sacrificed all 
her inclinations to womanly virtue and _ propriety.” 
Plainly, the idea here is that the supreme good is not an 
ordered life in which the passions are disciplined, but 
one in which a return is made to primitive irresponsi- 
bility. 

Now, in virtue of the fact that we are not yet organically 
moral, that the old wild life is still strong within, that 
man is not yet completely tamed, there is something in 
us that responds to the preachers of the gospel of revolt. 
It is the call of the wild. Shaw and his kind appeal to 
the elemental, and have an eye only for those natural 
forces which we call impulses and passions and which are 
only the raw material of personality. Their call ‘Back 
to Nature!” is a call to disorganization, to rebellion against 
discipline, to social and moral anarchy. For them the 
ideals of the Christian and classic civilizations are noth- 
ing. Whitman ignores them, Shaw protests against them, 
Nietzsche hates them. If it be pointed out that Shaw 
does not consistently keep to his point of view, and that 
in his treatment of marriage he even proposes to ignore 
instinct, love and happiness, subordinating and _ sacri- 
ficing all to what he calls ‘‘natural history” and the 
breeding of the Superman, the obvious comment is that 
he is as fanciful and as far from wise or admirable in 
this as in his other recommendations. For a philosophy 
that is ruthless in its disregard of human happiness is 
just as futile as a philosophy of license, and just as im- 
moral. 

It is not, then, difficult to determine the place and 
significance of Mr. Shaw asa moral philosopher. Whereas 
the task of humanity is to organize the individual and 
social life, to discipline impulse and live toward the ideals 
of perfection which have been so splendidly set forth by 
the prophets of Israel and the philosophers of Greece, 
Shaw and the men of his temper call us back to the 
initial and amorphous stages of human progress. Theirs 
is, therefore,‘‘the deepest of all failures, the failure in 
rationality and the indifference to perfection.”’ They 
preach revolt to that part of human nature which needs 
to be disciplined, while they ignore the instinct of order, 
and propose to dispense with the faculty that produces, 
appreciates, and struggles toward ideals. But our 
higher nature is a part of nature, and our aspirations as 
truly worthy of regard as our animal needs, and they 
render a doubtful service who disparage, who would 
base social life not on the ideals whose function is to 
give it direction, but on ‘‘natural history.” These 
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clever clamorers for attention may, by their call back 
to barbarism, make the sensation of an hour, but the 
cause they represent was lost ages ago. ‘The call of the 
wild may awaken certain echoes in our race memory, 
but our nature responds in the end only to the call in 
the other direction,—to the call of the poets and prophets 
who have visions of beauty, order, and perfection, and 
who hold before us the prospect of an individual and so- 
cial life disciplined and controlled by the ideals of civili- 
zation. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Wait Not. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Si tardas donum, das nihil. Dat bis qui dat celeriter—Latin Proverb. 


We cannot have our loved ones here forever and a day. 

What you would do for them, my friend, do now, without delay; 
For, if you wait, grim Death may come and snatch them far away, 
And you will mourn the chance gone by that comes no more for aye. 


Permanence of Evolutionary Progress. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


As suggested in previous articles, the only conceivable 
method by which evolutionary results can be conserved 
and evolutionary progress rendered perpetual is by pres- 
ervation of the individual soul. Every argument, there- 
fore, in favor of continuity and perpetuity in the evolu- 
tionary process is an argument for individual immortality. 

Now, as this continuity in evolution is the only means 
of securing unity and significance to the universe, the 
need of the universe for preserving those individuals in 
which are concentrated its evolutionary gains would 
seem to be so imperative as to insure the truth of immor- 
tality, making extended argument needless. Yet the 
very fact that immortality seems “too good to be true”’ 
awakens our doubts and compels us to multiply self- 
convincing proofs. It is worth our while, therefore, to 
dwell on some of the reasons for believing in a perpetual 
progress for the universe as a whole. 

Periodic growth and dissolution are thought to be the 
utmost teaching of experimental science. But observe 
the ever-widening series of events characterizing this 
succession of growth and decay. ‘The tissues of the body 
grow and decay, but the individual thrives; the indi- 
vidual organism grows and decays, but the species 
thrives; the species grows and decays, but the world 
thrives; the world grows and decays, but the universe— 
is at a standstill? Perhaps; but let who asserts this 
anomaly bring on his proofs. 

With all this activity and earnestness evident in the 
parts, can the universe as a whole be inert and unpro- 
gressive? Is the whole less than the parts? If the 
whole were unaffected by evolution, could the parts for 
a moment evince the phenomena of evolution? Whence 
derive the parts the principle of their development, unless 
it be from the whole? and wherefore do the parts relin- 
quish their gains, except that those gains are conserved 
and accumulated by the whole? 

If growth and decay be the twofold law of the uni- 
verse, with the two processes co-ordinate, why, when 
the species decays, does the planet catch up and con- 
serve the hoarded attainments of the species? When 
the organism decays, why does the species preserve and 
hand down all the gain of the individual’s life? Why, 
when the tissues decay, is the individual able to utilize 
all their vitality for his higher good? Or, going back to 
the first primitive cycle of evolution and dissolution, why 
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was the development of the universe not therein cir- 
cumscribed ? 

In other,words, is there not some permanent principle 
underlying and correlating these cycles of evolution and 
dissolution, constraining their succession in an ever- 
increasing spiral of progress? Between the cycle of the 
tissue and the cycle of the individual organism, between 
the cycle of the organism and the cycle of the species, 
between the cycle of the species and that of the planet, 
are chasms that can be bridged only by a universal law 
of growth, of which dissolution is merely an incident. 

If co-ordinate evolution and dissolution were the whole 
significance of the universe, the first tiny beginnings of 
development would have been stifled in their birth. 
The cradle of the universe would have been its grave. 
There must have been some deeper principle of progress 
working through these cycles of change. 

Shall we conclude that this permanent unifying prin- 
ciple ceases with the dissolution of the planetary system, 
leaving creation to stagnate? Is that force which initi- 
ated evolution not adequate to perpetuate the process? 
We should require strong evidence to accept a theory 
so irrational. 

To recognize that evolution and degeneration are 
correlative is not equivalent to acknowledging that they 
are co-ordinate. How, even from the impersonal view- 
point of science, can the period of degeneration rank 
with that of development? During the former period 
activity is lessened, correspondence to environment is 
diminished, approximation to the type-ideal falters. As 
for decay itself, the culmination of the period of degen- 
eration, its dignity arises solely from the fact that it 
liberates the elements for a resumption of the organizing 
and evolutionary process. It is merely the transition 
between two evolutionary cycles. It is not a phoenix, 
but only the ashes from which the phoenix ever rises to 
renew her flight. All the energies of nature are lavished 
upon the ascent. The descent that follows is only for a 
new start. Not in devolution does Nature register her 
final utterance. Devolution is only the obverse of the 
medal. A transitory state connecting two evolutionary 
cycles must not be magnified into a co-ordinate process. 

Moreover, the assumption that growth and decay are 
co-ordinate involves an absurdity. A complete balance 
between the two would leave the universe an eternal 
void. ‘The two principles would cancel each other, and 
make all action impossible. The fact that evolution 
has progressed to the present stage proves that the prin- 
ciple of growth is in the ascendant. 

Scientists, with characteristic caution, deny that 
amelioration can be claimed as a universal law. In 
adaptation to surroundings they find the basis of evo- 
lution; and they show that this adaptation may cause 
a species to degenerate instead of improving. Yet even 
a degeneration that serves to adapt individuals to their 
surroundings indicates how Nature values her creatures. 
The conservation of a species is only the conservation of 
its individuals. And even the temporary degeneration 
of an individual may, by augmenting its experience, 
contribute eventually to its higher development. The 
fact that in the long run changes in environment are 
in the direction of greater complexity establishes that 
in the main evolution is amelioration; for complexity 
of environment causes development and progress. More- 
over, in case of highly organized beings, change of envi- 
ronment is almost a synonym for complication of environ- 
ment; for the organism, by its retentiveness, carries 
with it, in its own structure, into new environments the 
impress of the old. 

Spencer’s effort to explain evolutionary progress on 
purely mechanical principles is defective in two par- 
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ticulars: it begins too late and stops too soon. It begins 
only with a comparatively late stage of evolution, when 
matter and force had assumed something like their 
present form; and it gives no account of the advent of 
consciousness. His mechanical explanation suffices for 
a mechanical world alone, not for a world of vitality. 
If we modify his formula, anstability of the homogeneous, 
to make it more applicable to the primal evolution of 
matter from force, it will reduce to some such terms.as 
these,—essential activity of force, thus giving us a psy- 
chology to supplement Spencer’s physiology of the 
universe. 

As we contemplate the discoveries of science, we are 
struck everywhere by the irrepressible vitality of the 
life principle in the universe. Every stellar system is, 
indeed, overtaken by dissolution; but it must again be 
rejuvenated and pass again through the cycle of organic 
life. Now imagine the coincident dissolution of all 
planetary systems, so that the universe would be, to all 
appearances, absolutely lifeless. Who can doubt that 
from this universal tomb life would again upspring and 
the process of evolution be repeated? Especially cred- 
ible is this supposition in the light of our new knowledge 
of intra-atomic energy and its possibilities. We no 
longer believe that in the process of the transformation 
of energy a point will be reached when all the energy of 
the universe will be so locked up as to be unavailable 
for the maintenance of life. We believe now in a cease- 
less double process back and forth between evolution 
and devolution, and we believe in the eternal adequacy 
of the inter-atomic energy, its complete availability. 
Astronomical observations reveal to us this double process 
as ever operating in the universe, and suggest to us that 
these cycles of evolution and devolution are comple- 
mentary to each other, and that the evolutionary cycle 
is able to repair all the ravages of devolution. 

We see from the foregoing considerations what strong 
reasons we have for believing that the universe possesses 
an inherent vitality which must evince itself in ceaseless 
development. But if, as we have already seen, the only 
means of compassing this eternal progress is through the 
preservation of individual souls, how insistently does the 
idea present itself that individuals are the reservoirs in 
which the vitality of the universe is treasured up as a 
permanent achievement of evolution. 

Furthermore, if the life-principle is in general so infi- 
nitely vital, why is it not equally so in its individual 
aspect? If the universe is so immortally alive, why 
should we children of the universe, the especial mani- 
festation of its vitality, be less immortal ourselves? If 
the universe were sure to arise from its tomb, why not 
we also? While the instability of material forms is so 
conspicuous to the senses, the permanency of an under- 
lying vital element is equally evident to the finer per- 
ception of the intellect. 

DeErrxorr, Micu. 


Spiritual Life, 


There is only one way to be happy, and that is to 
make somebody else so; and you cannot be happy by 
going cross-lots, you have to go the regular turnpike road. 
Ingersoll. 


ad 


It is no use relying on artists, poets, philosophers, 
or saints to make something of the enclosed spaces or 
the waste portions of our souls. J/ faut cultiver notre 
jardin.—Vernon Lee. 


: 
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Retribution may come from any voice: the hardest, 
cruelest, most imbruted urchin at the street-corner can 
inflict it. Surely, help and pity are rarer things,—more 
needful for the righteous to bestow.—George Eliot. 


ad 


What else is wisdom? What of man’s endeavor 

Or God’s high grace so lovely and so great? 

To stand from fear set free, to breathe and wait; 

To hold a hand uplifted over Hate; 

And shall not Loveliness be loved forever? 
—The Bacche of Euripides. 


a 


Let us remember that Nature, though heathenish, 
reaches at her best to the footstool of the Highest. She 
is not all dust, but a living portion of the spheres. In 
aspiration it is our error to despise her, forgetting that 
through Nature only can we ascend. Cherished, trained, 
and purified, she is then partly worthy the divine mate 
who is to make her wholly so.—George Meredith. 


ad 


It is not the moving about, the strange places one sees, 
nor the people one meets, that really count in life, you 
know. I think it is the things one learns, the places in 
which we take root and grow, and the people who teach 
us what is really worth while,—patience, and charity, 
and the beauty there is in the simplest*and most common 
lives when they are lived close to nature.—£llen Glasgow. 


Looking Backward. 


BY M. R. S. 


In the many criticisms called forth by Lord Tennyson’s 
posthumous volume, it was generally remarked that 
these last poems contained an echo of his earlier ones, 
which treated similar themes. Those written in dialect 
recalled ““The Northern Farmer’ and ‘The Northern 


Cobbler”; “The Death of Afone’”’ revived his early - 


blank verse; the short lyrics were notably in |the earlier 
manner. Edmund Gosse happily said, “Throughout it 
is still the music of the horns of Elfland that we hear, it 
could still belong to no other known province of the poetic 
continent, but it grows ‘thinner, clearer, and farther 
going.’ ” 

But it is not remarkable that a poet should revert to 
his early style of verse, when it is generally known that, 
as the years go on, it is to the past one turns, and seldom 
indulges in ‘‘forward looking thoughts.” Let us gather 
a few instances to illustrate Dante Rossetti’s words,— 


“Life all past 
Is like the sky when the sun sets in it, 
Clearest where furthest off.” 


Robert Burns, writing for a loan on his death-bed, 
says: “I do not ask all this gratuitously; for, upon re- 
turning health, I hereby promise and engage to furnish 
you with five pounds of the neatest song-genius you have 
seen. I tried my hand on Rothermurchie this morning. 
The measure is so difficult that it is impossible to infuse 
much genius into the lines. They are on the other side. 
Forgive, forgive me!’’ And on the other side of the 
sheet was written Burns’s last song,— 


“Fairest maid on Devon Banks, 
Crystal Devon, winding Devon.” 


In that last effort his mind wandered to the banks of 
the Devon, and {the careless, happy days spent there. 
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Coleridge—‘‘the rapt one of the God-like forehead ’’— 
in his last letter (July 11, 1834), only two weeks before 
his death, wrote: ‘“‘I am dying, but without expectation 
of a speedy release. Is it not strange that very recently 
bygone images and scenes of early life have stolen into 
my mind like breezes blown from the spice islands of 
Youth and Hope,—those twin realities of the phantom 
world! I do not add Love, for what is Love but Youth 
and Hope embracing, and so seen as one.” 

Similar experiences are related of De Quincy, another 
famous dreamer, during all the waking hours of his last 
illness. 

Hawthorne in his ‘English Note-book”’ (1854) makes 
this reference to a kindred feeling :— 

“For a long while I have occasionally been visited 
with a singular dream. I have an impression I have 
dreamed it ever since I have been in England. It is 
that I am still at college—or sometimes even at school— 
and there is a sense that I have been there unconscion- 
ably long, and have quite failed to make such progress as 
my contemporaries have done; and I seem to meet some 
of them with a feeling of shame and depression that broods 
over me as I think of it, even when awake. This dream, 
recurring all through these twenty or thirty years, must 
be one of the effects of that heavy seclusion in which I 
shut myself up for twelve years after leaving college, 
when everybody moved onward and left me behind. 
How strange that it should come now when I may call 
myself famous and prosperous—when I am happy, too!”’ 

Dr. Holmes admirably sums up the subject in this line: 


“Youth longs and Manhood strives: but Age remembers.” 


With added years the interest and sympathy are strong- 
est with ‘the days that are no more.” 

Longfellow describes well this tendency to recognize 
the infinite greatness of the past, in this passage from his 
drama ‘Michael Angelo.” In the great artist’s latter 
days, while working in Rome, Benvenuto Cellini urges 
him to return to Florence, saying,— 

“Sweeter memories 


Cluster about you,'in the pleasant city 
Upon the Arno.” 


Michael Angelo replies:— 
“Tn my waking dreams 
I see the marvellous dome of Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti’s gates of bronze, and Giotto’s tower; 
And Ghirlandago’s lovely Benci glides 
With folded hands amid my troubled thoughts, 
A splendid vision! ‘Time rides with the old 
At a great pace. As travellers on swift steeds 
See the near landscape fly and flow behind them, 
While the remoter fields and dim horizons 
Go with them, and seem wheeling round to meet them, 


So in old age things near us slip away, 
And distant things go with us.” 

All experience has shown that to familiar scenes of 
childhood and to the ‘old familiar faces’ the last 
earthly thoughts return. Blessed is the one who, when 
a life of activity is impossible, can recall happy and well- 
spent yesterdays, and say,— 

“Vet hath my night of life some memory.” 


In one of Turgenieff’s admirable prose poems entitled 
“Old Age’ he gives this (which admonition is scarcely 
necessary) by way of advice and warning :— 0 

“Retire into your inward life, turn round and live in 
your recollections. There, far in the depths of your self- 
concentrated soul, your early life, now accessible to you 
alone, will bloom afresh for you as a fresh and fragrant 
evergreen, with the strength and sweetness of youth, 
But be wary, poor old man—gaze not into the distance. 
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THe CONFESSIONAL HISTORY OF ‘THE 
LuTHERAN CauRcH. By James W. Rich- 
ard, D.D; LL.D. Gettysburg, Pai: Lue 
theran Publication Society. $3 net—This 
sturdy volume of 637 large pages is not a 
history of the various Lutheran Churches 
in Europe and America, although it con- 
tains much valuable information respecting 
all these bodies. As its title implies, it is 
an exhaustive description and discussion 
of the great Lutheran Confessions: their 
origins, their modifications, and their present 
interpretations, beginning with Luther’s 
Catechism and the Schmalkald Articles. 
Very naturally the chief place is given to 
the history of the Augsburg Confession 
(1530). Its story is told with great fulness 
of detail, and it occupies nearly half of this 
learned volume. The parts played by 
Luther and Melanchthon (its chief author), 
its services to Protestantism, its special 
influence upon the Lutheran communion,— 
all these and other matters are described 
by a scholar who spent his life (Prof. Richard 
died just before the work issued from the 
press) in most painstaking investigations 
along these lines. He undoubtedly knew 
more respecting these subjects than any 
other man in America. ‘The controversies 
among Lutherans respecting the theories 
of human nature, the plan of salvation, 
the nature and ministry of Christ, which 
have raged around the statements in this 


historic confession upon these matters, 
fill chapters xix.-xxiii. The facts are 


presented with great clearness and fair- 
ness, and this discussion will be of decided 
value to the student of Protestant theology. 
Then follows a briefer description of the 
two symbolic documents, the Torgau Book 
and the Belgic Book; and the fortunes of 
the Formula of Concord, of great political 
intent, are discussed in chapters xxviii. 
and xxix. The last chapter (xxxiii.) will 
most interest the American scholar, as 
it tells the story of these Confessions in 
our country, describing the various Lu- 
theran bodies among us, especially the 
General Synod, the Missouri Synod, and the 
Scandinavian Synods. ‘The account of the 
differences separating these bodies of kin- 
dred believers is a sad story of petty dog- 
matism and unfortunate division. Prof. 
Richard has not given us a book of wide 
popular interest. The topics which he 
discusses represent extinct issues. The 
modern mind finds its employment and 
inspiration in widely different fields. Our 
ambitions run to scientific discovery and 
humanitarian enterprise. A new theology 
will come, but it is not yet here. This book 
helps us to see how dead the old dogmatism 
is. The great learning of the author is not 
lost, but he does not point the onward 
march of religious thought. ‘This he did 
not attempt. But what he did undertake 
he accomplished with accuracy and_thor- 
oughness. 


FRESH FIELDS AND LEGENDS OLD AND 
NEw. By Sarah J. Day. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25 net.—This is friendly 
poetry, that takes one into sheltered cor- 
ners of the great outdoors and bids one 
listen to the birds or note the glory of the 
sunset, ‘“‘God’s great rose window in the 
west of Earth, his temple.” Very char- 
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acteristic are the bird descriptions, and 
touches of human kinship give the variety 
that nature poetry is apt to need. The 
poet then turns to legends of place and to 
poems of thought and feeling, well wrought 
out and deserving of remembrance. We 
copy one of the shortest, a sonnet called 
ashy Portrait“ 


‘“As one who coming from a tranquil lease 
Of country days, ‘neath overarching 
skies, 
Looks on the world of men with rested 
eyes 
And moves and speaks in that remembered 
peace, 
So looked and moved and spoke he ever. 
Fleece 
Of floating cloud and flashings of sunrise, 
Calm of the uplands and the sweet sur- 
prise 
Of sudden bird-notes, or the brook’s caprice 
Of gentle laughter—these were in his face 
And mien and voice. And yet his life’s 
dull scene 
Held none of these. 
place 
Still streams he knew, and dwelt in past- 
ures green; 
Whence issuing to his tasks, he bore the 
grace 
Of that fair country where he late had 
been.’’ 


But in a secret 


MISERY AND ITs CausES. By Edward T. 


Devine. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net.—Dr. Devine has done 
great service for the student of human 


wretchedness and poverty, first, because he 
has analyzed with wonderful clarity and 
common sense the causes which contribute 
to the condition of the unfortunate, and, 
secondly because he keeps through it all, 
along with the finest altruistic spirit, an 
optimism that heartens and encourages. 
Dr. Devine draws a perfectly intelligible 
line between the poverty that means merely 
the lack of wealth which is an incentive to 
wholesome labor and that which he is 
studying. ‘To be poor in the first sense, 
even to be penniless or in debt, may be of no 
disadvantage. “I have been in that con- 
dition myself,’’ he says, ‘‘and I have no 
expectation of ever being far removed 
from it’; but the other kind of poverty, 
which he calls misery and which means a 
low standard of living, overcrowding, over- 
work, and friendlessness, should be eliminated 
from our social life, and he believes that it 
can be. ‘This is worth much,. but Dr. De- 
vine gives us not only analysis, but con- 
structive suggestion. He has done much 
for scientific philanthropy, and fortunately 
he has the power to enlist others and set 
them to work. 


Witp Pastures. By Winthrop Packard. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.20 
net.—Mr. Packard’s nature articles have 
attracted attention as they have appeared 
in the Boston Transcript, and his place 
is fairly well settled as one of our leading 
writers on these topics. Canton is a good 
centre for such leisurely, enjoyable ram- 
bles, though incidentally one charm of the 
book is the indication that one need not 
go far afield to experience the adventures 
of the explorer and the joy of the discoverer. 
One who knows already something of Pon- 
kapog Pond and inherits a traditional in- 
terest in the sights-and sounds of the coun- 
try roundabout may read with especial 
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and personal interest. In the graveyard 
of the terminal moraine, where the fore- 
fathers of the hamlet “turn their faces to 
the sough of the summer winds in the cen- 
tury old pines,’ six generations of the 
grandfathers of the present writer have 
slept for years. Indeed, the grandfather 
farthest back rests in the first grave ever 
hollowed on the brow of that beautiful 
hill. But the personal interest in place 
is not necessary for the enjoyment of these 
pleasant chapters. 


Pinoccuio. By C. Collodi. Translated 
by Joseph Walker. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. This delightful Italian 
story has been previously made available 
for young Americans, but in this attrac- 
tive edition, illustrated in color, it ought 
to win many new friends. The more one 
reads the story, the more its charming drol- 
lery and whimsical adventures impress the 
mind. It isa classic for childhood, as is 
Alice in Wonderland or the story of Cin- 
derella. It is allied with the best literature 
in that it is a story of life, emphasizing 
lessons that the mother will follow and 
recognize without affecting the story inter- 
est that appeals vividly to the child. Its 
humor is fresh and effective, even in trans- 
lation, and altogether it is a story with 
which boys and girls should be so familiar 
that any allusion to its incidents and char- 
acters will make as instantaneous appeal 
as mention of the Cheshire Cat or the Jabber- 
wock. 


WeE Four AND Two More. By Imogen 
Clark. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
$1.25.—This writer has already one good 
story to her credit in Wall Shakespeare’s 
Little Lad, and the new book is likely to 
gain new friends. The lively boys and 
girls remind one of E. Nesbit’s Would- 
Be-Goods, and their midsummer pranks 
are entertaining beyond all question. Philip, 
who tells the story, and his twin Judy are 
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capital examples of sturdy, 
well-meaning youngsters, 
finger-tips and atoning by their sense of 
honor and their loving hearts for the trouble 
they may cause. We knew once a little girl 
in real life who said to her mother plaia- 
tively, “I can’t have any fun unless I’m 
bad, and I must have fun.” The _half- 
dozen children of this story might perhaps 
have urged the same explanation for some 
of their misdeeds. 


mischievous, 


THE Joy oF LiFe, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Theodosia Garrison. New York: Mitch- 
ell Kennerley. $1 mnet.—Hardly one of 
the poets of to-day comes nearer to the 
heart than she who wrote with longing for 
“the little wrinkled face of her I left in 
Kerrydown”’ or with tenderness for those 
who fail, ‘‘too weak to grasp a great desire.”’ 
She is a poet of human nature which blindly 
strives, ignorantly enjoys, and passionately 
remembers. ‘These are poems of which one 
never wearies, for they reveal us to our- 
selves, perhaps the ultimate office of all 
true poetry, and they touch moods which 
we have hardly dared to analyze. Maga- 
zine readers learned long ago to look eagerly 
for these poems, and it is a genume pleas- 
ure to have them now in book form. 


THE SILVER CANOE. By Henry Gardner 
Hunting. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.— 
This is one of the earliest of the fall books 
for boys, and it is reasonably certain that. 
we shall not have many as interesting. 
Walter, the office boy in a large depart- 
ment store, tells his own story of the impor- 
tant events that came from his attempt to 
guess an advertising rebus with prizes at- 
tached. Although he guessed the rebus 
without accomplishing just what he ex- 
pected from it, the dramatic incidents that 
followed make a story that combines some 
detective work with the main interest. 
The book belongs to the same class as 
Witter Whitehead’s Own Story, published, we 
think, about a year ago. 


THE Mystery oF Miss Morte. By Caro- 
line Atwater Mason. Boston: L. (Oe 
Page & Co. $1.50.—The mystery of the 
story has an Oriental beginning, with roots 
back in India, and a New England ending 
with a happy climax to the pretty love 
story as a corollary. The characters in- 
clude a minister of a fashionable church, 
who, though not one of the principals, 
is drawn with discernment. ‘The story is 
not important, but it presents interesting 
types and a graceful heroine. 


Miscellaneous. 


H. C. Sawyer, M.D., sends out a book 
which he calls The Matter with Nervousness, 
in which he expounds the principle that the 
wisest nerve cure is that which discovers 
the individual need that exists in every 
case, and ministers to it. It is published 
by Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Richard G. Badger is the publisher of 
Dyke's Corners, .a story written by E. Clarence 
Oakley. Its hero is a photographer, in- 
ventor of a magic box, which, attached to 
a camera, photographs not the outward 
features but the inward reality of the sitter, 
and betrays secrets that influence destinies. 


active to their. 
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' This is a theme which requires a Hawthorne 


for its proper handling. Closely connected 
with the story of the magic box, which in 
the end meets destruction, is the love-story 
of the photographer, with a happy climax. 


Before the death of Dr. Frank Parsons 
of the Civic Service House, Boston, he had 
devoted much time to the Vocation Bureau 


work, the attempt to give scientific voca-, 


tional counsel to the young. Expert. ad- 
vice has already established its practical 
helpfulness to scores of persons who have ap- 
plied for it tothe Bureau. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. have published the book in which 
Dr. Parsons explained his plan of work, 
and noted actual results, under the title 
Choosing a Vocation, and it would be a good 
idea for every boy who is casting about 
for his “job” to ponder its suggestions 
and apply the system for self-measurement 
there suggested. .The typical cases that are 
described in detail show concretely the 
undoubted possibilities of this branch of 
public service. 


Dr. Oliver Huckel’s success in retelling 
in English verse the stories of the Wagner 
music dramas has been widely acknowl- 
edged. The fifth to be thus retold is The 
Valkyrie (Die Walkure), following Parsifal 
(now in its eighteenth thousand), Lohen- 
grin, Tannhauser and Kheingold. ‘These 
poetic paraphrases are written in smooth 
and graceful blank verse, which brings out 
the dignity and spiritual meaning of the 
great dramas and makes them more real 
and significant to American readers. It is 
hardly fair to quote where so much de- 
pends on the narrative and situation, but 
we take these lines which follow Wotan’s 
placing of Brunnhilda on her mountain, 
“ost in the magic of a deathlike sleep’ ’:-— 


“Then with the final waving of his spear 

To fix the spell, and with a last long look 

Of sorrow at the fire-encircled form, 

Swiftly he vanished through the forked 
flames,— 

A wondrous music, thrilling, throbbing deep, 

A song and surge of sleep and leaping flames, 

Flaring like dreams, pursuing like the winds, 

Full of a solemn peace, a daring joy! 

So surged the flames around Brunnhilda’s 
rock, 

Flinging a ‘challenge through the ruddy air.’ 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a great 
many books of the ‘““What is Worth While” 
order, which suggest the deeper meanings 
of life to those who read. Dr. J. R. Miller’s 
annual gift-book is called Go Forward, and 
has an especial appropriateness for the New 
Year season. It calls us to forget our mis- 
takes, our follies, our hurts, our successes, 
even our sins, and move on with confident 
hope to the better life, the broader helpful- 
ness, and the more loving service that 
awaits the eager soul. Dr. Miller’s little book 
suggests New Year, and two others are 
frankly intended as Christmas lessons, The 
Christmas Child by Hesba Stretton and 
Christmas Builders by Rev. Charles Edward 
Jefferson. The former is a story about the 
finding of a baby in the manger, the latter a 
timely message which protests against the 
burdening of this holiday by the obligations 
of gift-giving. Care and worry about pres- 
ents induce a spirit far from the true intent 
of the day. ‘That many people dread the 
Christmas season shows that the limits of 
Christmas are too narrow. ‘To entertain 
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beautiful thoughts, to kindle kind and for- 
giving feelings, to set the heart singing and 
the spirit adoring, for all this a single day 
is hardly long enough.” ‘The conclusion is 
obvious. ‘The books are sold each for fifty 
cents net, in attractive binding appropri- 
ately decorated and illustrated. 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston, 
nse Light on Immortality. By Henry Frank. $1.85 
net. 


Krom Harper & Brothers, New York. 
The Life of the Universe. By Svante Arrhenius. 


vols. 
The Transmigration of'Souls. By D. Alfred Bertholet. 
By Dr. William 


The Origin of the New Testament. 
Wrede. 

Jesus or Paul? By Dr. Arnold ce abt 

Christianity and Islam. By C. H. Becker, Ph.D. 


From the University of C. bee Press, Chicago. 


English Poems. Selected and edited by Walter C. 
Brouson, -Litt. $1.50 net. 
The Psychology of Prayer. 
cts. postpaid. 
From Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. 


Irene of the Mountains. By George Cary Eggleston. 
1.50. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


In two 


By Anna Louise Strong. 83 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
school workers is called to this new collection. 

Tur Poetry. The book contains 365 hymns, songs, 
and carols, including a number of original contributions 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout melodious and singable, 
drawn largely from¥foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages, and are a_ notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple aad singable anthems, 
canticles, ‘and responses. 

The book is already used with satisfaction in many 
Sunday-schools, 

ComMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . -Altogether the compiler 
has touched his constituency at all points, and his book 
will be welcomed by every class that it should seek to reach.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian: 

““A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . It marks a decisive step in advance and 
ought to make the publication of another Sunday-school 
song and service book for our churches unnecessary for 
some time to come. . There is a most excellent collec- 
tion of service, with a generous range and logical develop- 
ment combining simplicity, dignity, and variety with rare 
discrimination. ...It will be good fortune, indeed, for a 
generation of boys and girls born into the heritage of our 
free faith, that their childhood needs for spiritual incentive 
can be ministered to by an instrument of service and song 
so worthy and adequate as this.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.: 

“It seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... Many schools must be ready for 
fresh form and matter. Our liturgy, whether for school 
or church, is still in the making, and this book is one more 
and large contribution. I am stirred to congratulation.’’ 

From a Congregationalist minister and author: 

“Tt is constantly charged against men who are liberal 
in their faith that their liberality swamps their piety. 
This book helps to refute the charge. In it reason and faith 
are united. It is devout without being narrow. .. .The 
book is for the Sunday-school and the home, and it would 
be difficult to find a better book for that field.” 


Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. If retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid, 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 


To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Dome, 
The Little Sparrow. 


I am only a tiny sparrow, 
A bird of low degree; 
My life is of little value, 
But the dear Lord cares for me. 


I have no barn or storehouse, 
I neither sow nor reap; 

God gives me a sparrow’s portion, 
But never a seed to keep. 


If my meal is sometimes scanty, 
Ciose picking makes it sweet; 

I have always enough to feed me, 
And life is more than meat. 


I know there are many sparrows, 
All over the world they are found; 
But our heavenly Father knoweth 
When one of us falls to the ground, 


Though small, we are never forgotten; 
Though weak, we are never afraid; 

For we know the dear Lord keepeth 
The life of the creatures he made. 


I fly to the thickest forest, 
I light on many a spray; 

I have no chart nor compass, 
But I never lose my way. 


And I fold my wings at twilight, 
Wherever I happen to be; 

For the Father is always watching, 
And no harm will come to me. 


—Our Four-footed Friends, 


Tor the Christian Register. 


How a Sunbeam conquered a Giant. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


(From the Folklore of India.) 


Ages ago there lived in a province in 
India the most powerful giant the world 
has ever known. Not only was he stronger 
than ten other giants together, but there 
was nothing in the world he could not do. 
He wandered up and down the land, com- 
manding people to give him tasks to per- 
form, and he had never failed, no matter 
how difficult was the thing asked, to at once 
accomplish it. He was a harsh and cruel 
giant, for,assoon as he had done a person’s 
bidding, he immediately carried that per- 
son off to his great palace in the moun- 
tains, where he was held a prisoner. 

At last the ruler of this province said 
he would give up his throne to any one 
who could ask this giant something he 
would fail to do. All the wise and great 
men of the kingdom racked their brains 
to think of some impossible task, and many 
curious things were asked of the giant. 
For instance, it was in the middle of the 
winter season, when no fruit, not even 
buds, were on the trees, and a great land- 
owner came to the giant, and said, ‘‘Make 
my hundreds of trees at once full of ripe 
and luscious fruits.’ Hardly had the 
words left his mouth when a flush of color 
ran over the trees, and buds and blossoms 
burst into beauty, and then the branches 
were bending under their load of fruit; and 
off went the wealthy land-owner to the 
giant’s castle. 

Then came a great physician. ‘I need,” 
said he, ‘‘many herbs and drugs that India 
does not produce. Get them for me at once,— 
one of every herb that grows, in every land 
in the world, or you shall drink a drug that 
will put an end to your wicked power.’’ 
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“Ah! ha!” chuckled the giant. “You are 
just the man I need in my castle. There are 
too many slaves there. 
your drugs with you, and make a deadly 
drink for the lazy ones.” 

At once the physician was almost buried 
beneath the herbs and drugs that he had 
ordered, and he, too, went off to the castle. 

The ruler of the kingdom now came to 


| the giant, He was a kind and tender-hearted 


man, and a wise one also; and he thought 
to himself, “Well, this may be my last 
day in my kingdom, so I’ll ask the giant 
something which, if he can do it, will at 
least leave my people comfortable and 
happy after I am gone.” 

So he said to the giant: ‘For once you 
shall use this magic power of yours for good, 
or else leave this land forever. There are 
many poor, many sick people in my coun- 
try. If you can make every one wealthy, 
healthy, and happy, I shall be quite con- 
tent to go to your castle, and be your slave 
forever.” 

The giant hated to do a kindly deed, so 
he roared with rage, and said to the ruler: 
“For this you shall work in the mines of 
my rock-bound home. You shall never 
again see a ray of sunlight or know any 
other pleasure in life. Solitary work in 
the darkest corners of the gold mines shall 
be your portion.’ 

““Ajter you have made all my subjects 
wealthy and healthy,’’ taunted the brave 
ruler. Of course, the giant had to grant 
his wish in order to get him in his power. 
And, as the prince was taken from his palace 
by the giant, and fairly dragged along the 
streets, crowds of healthy, happy people 
thronged the way, and’ cried, “We will 
come for you, Your Royal Mightiness: you 
shall not long remain in the giant’s power.” 

The vast army of people went to the very 
edge of the giant’s land with their ruler; 
but here a sheer wall of rock, thousands of 
feet high, stopped them, while the magic 
power of the giant wafted him and his royal 
prisoner right over the wall and into the 
giant’s castle, The giant only stayed long 
enough to set the ruler at work in the dark 
mines, and then he rushed off to the king- 
dom to secure more victims. ‘The first per- 
son he saw was a gentle little maiden. She 
was seated before an open window, working 
on a wonderful piece of embroidery, in 
which, among soft hues of rainbow silk, 
flashed and gleamed gorgeous jewels and 
bands of gleaming gold. 

“Ah! I need such a worker as this in my 
castle,” thought the grim old giant; and 
he stopped before the open window. 

His great black. shadow fell on the beauti- 
ful embroidery, darkened the radiant colors, 
and caused the young girl to look up. Now 
she was pretty well frightened when she 
saw this great giant before her; but she 
was both brave and quick-witted, and as 
she saw how dim her gold and jewels looked, 
now that the brilliant sunlight was shut 
off from them, a thought popped right into 
her pretty head. 

“Oh, good-morning, you big, brave giant,”’ 
she cried. ‘I was just wishing for your 
help in this piece of embroidery I am doing 
for the royal palace. Now that you have 
made us all rich, I can buy all the gold and 
jewels that I wish. But I need one thing 
more. Will you get it for me?” 

“Yes, and take the embroidery and the 


You shall take | 
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pretty worker both to my castle,’ said the 
giant, in a tone he tried to make pleasant. 

“Oh, you dear, kind giant!” said the 
maid, with a merry laugh. “I want a few, 
just a very few of those sunbeams, dancing 
on the grass behind you, to weave in my 
work. Then it will be perfect to,”—and 
she made a little pause, for she knew that 
the giant could never capture a sunbeam,— 
“to,” she went on mockingly, “welcome 
back our brave, good ruler!’ 

The giant was beside himself with rage, 
for he knew that the little maid had asked 
the one impossible thing. 

His punishment for his wicked life came 
so suddenly that he had not even time 
to answer her. At one and the same in- 
stant he was transported to an island in the 
midst of the sea, from which he could never 
return; while the rocky walls of his king- 
dom fell to the ground, and all the prisoners 
there came back to their homes to find 
there wealth and happiness. 

As the ruler entered the city, a great 
crowd met him, and took him to the pretty 
embroiderer. 

“Here, Your Majesty, is the maid who 
has saved your kingdom!” they cried. The 
royal ruler took his jewelled crown from 
his head, and placed it on the head of the 
young girl, saying, “‘I greet thee, Queen of 
my kingdom!” 

“No, Your Majesty,” answered the maid. 
“T should feel but sorrow if I had driven 
the giant from your kingdom only to force 
you from your throne.” 

“Then share my throne with me,’’ said 
the ruler, who had fallen in love with her 
sweet face and pretty manners. ‘‘Come 
help me with your wisdom and kind heart 
to rule my kingdom.” 

This the little embroiderer consented to 
do; and the wonderful embroidery, in which 
not only sunbeams, but moonbeams, and 
all the tints of sunset and sunrise, seemed 
to flash and mingle in rare beauty, became 
the wedding gown of the fairest and wisest 
queen that had ever been known in that 
land. 


Stilt Walkers of Les Landes. 


The children whom we see running about 
on stilts, and who consider their ability to 
do so a rare accomplishment, will be sur- 
prised to learn that there is a vast district 
in France where the entire community goes 
about and transacts its business on stilts. 
This district is called ‘Les Landes.” 

The inhabitants, who are among the poor- 
est peasants in France, gair their subsistence 
by fishing, by such little agriculture as is 
possible, and by keeping cows and sheep. 
The shepherds make use of their stilts for 
two purposes, first, because walking is quite 
impossible on account of the sage and un- 
dergrowth of brush, and, second, because the 
height of their stilts gives them a greater 
range of vision. 

The stilts generally are about six or seven 
feet high. Near the top there is a support 
for the foot, which has a strong stirrup and 
strap, and still nearer the top a band of 
leather fastens the stilt firmly to the leg just 
below the knee. Some stilts, especially 
those made for fancy walking and for tricks, 
are even higher than seven feet, and the man 
who uses these—and he must be an expert— 
can travel as fast as ten miles an hour. ‘The 
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lower end of this kind of stilt is capped with 
a sheep bone to prevent its splitting. 

Some of these Landes shepherds are won- 
derfully clever in the management of their 
stilts. They run races, step or jump over 
brooks, clear fences and walls, and are able 
to keep their balance and equilibrium while 
stooping to the ground to pick up pebbles 
or to gather wild flowers. ‘They fall prone 
upon their faces and asstme their perpendic- 
ular without an effort, and in a single mo- 
ment after they have thus prostrated them- 
selves.—Technical World Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


Jenny Wren. 
Ry MARY E, MERRILL, 
When we leased a cottage in the sub- 
tirbs, we found that a small part of it had 
already been sublet. A tiny, happy, couple 
were busily furnishing it appropriately 
with twigs, twine, and scraps of any old 
soft tissue they could find. 

As the wife seemed to be “the head of 
the house,” we at once made ourselves 
agreeable and generous to the imperious 
Mrs, Jenny Wren and her mate. They 
Were tenants of the bird-house up under 
the eaves of the piazza, just above our chairs 
and hear a hanging basket of plants and 
vines. This they ttsed as a_ half-way fest- 
ing-place on their busy trips to and fro, 
their long, slender beaks full of material 
of some useftl, well-chosen kind. They 
were the tiniest, happiest, busiest little 
couple imaginable, twisting their little 
necks about in pert, cunning ways, their 
prominent black eyes glistening and alert. 

In a few days, finding no intrusive curi- 
osity on our part, but only interest and 
help, they rewarded us with most exuberant, 
joyful outbursts of song as they came and 
went, sometimes directly from the basket 
so very near us. Their song was the very 
heart and soul of joy and springtime. 

These dear tenants came several years, 
raising their little families in due time. 
‘Then, after a week’s rest, some morning we 
would miss them and long for their return 
next season. We knew every little turn 
and twist of their pretty heads, every feather 
in size and color; and they had watched 
and observed us even more closely. ‘There- 
fore, we welcomed each other again without 
doubt or fear, 

On a morning of one spring what was 
our dismay to hear strange, harsh notes and 
to see the poor mate flying distractedly 
about, seeming importunate and angry, 
darting in and out of the bird-house and to 
and from the basket incessantly! 

After many conjectures and much seek- 
ing we at last found the little body of dear 
Jenny Wren on the edge of the gravel walk, 
without a wound or loss of a feather. So we 
came to the conclusion that she had flown 
after dark against the roof, and was stunned. 

As long as she remained in sight, the 


urgent call and demand “to get up and 
about her duties” was kept up by her mate. 

When we took her most tenderly away, 
he became more furious, kicking the eggs 


backward from the nest out on to the floor 
of the piazza beneath and tearing the nest 
apart. It was most pitiful to see him in 
his ignorance and grief which resulted in 
temper as a relief. For many days these 
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symptoms lasted in spells,—his poor feathers 
worn and torn, his little body limp and 
weary, and no one able to help. 

At length one morning we heard his clear, 
sweet notes in a distant tall tree, at the 
very top, singing with all the fervor and 
hope of spring. Then he appeared, and 
flew to the basket and house. His song 
became one of entreaty and persistency 
for several days, when suddenly from some- 
where there arrived another very shy, 
coquettish little Jenny. After much per- 
suasion she consented to look over his es- 
tablishment, but without satisfaction. 

At last, to our regret, we discovered 
them making a new home in an apple-tree 
in full bloom which grew in the orchard 
jtist over the fence. We could not blame 
this “young thing” for preferring pink 
draperies and green shades to an old second- 
hand house in a dark corner. But we 
missed our tenants and never sublet again, 
although blue birds and sparrows made 
constant inspections and applications. 

The song-beauty and intelligence of the 
English wren cannot be equalled in our 
hearts and minds. 


The Messenger Boy. 


When Bobby is Bobby, and just mother’s 
five-year-old boy, his shoes often go thump- 
thump-thump, on the floor; but, when 
he is a pony, he lifts his feet so neatly 
and cnapers about so softly, that you would 
never think of naming him anything but 
Lightfoot. 

When Bobby is Bobby, he does not al- 
ways remember to be polite when asking 
for things; but, when he is a pet collie, 
he gives one gentle bark for ‘‘Please,” and 
two for ‘“‘Thank you,” and the doggy never 
forgets. 

When Bobby is Bobby, and mother 
needs his help, he sometimes says, in a 
sulky way: ‘Oh, no! I don’t want to!” 

This happened yesterday, and what do 
you think mother did, as soon as she heard 
the cross little voice? 

She went to the corner of the room, and 
said: “Ting-a-ling! Ting-a-ling! Messenger 
service?—Can you send me a _ miessenger 
boy to help me to-day?—No, not so very 
large, but nice and pleasant.—Five years 
old? ‘That’s pretty young, unless he’s 
very bright.—Oh, he is! and willing, too! 
—Why, I believe he’s just what I want. 
Will you send him right away, please?” 

Then she waited, and in a minute there 
came a tap at the door; for, while she had 
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“I wonder if you can wipe dishes?” said 
mother. 

“Sure! I used to do it for my mother 
before I was a messenger boy, and I made 
’em shine, too.” 

So, while he polished the plates, mother 
made a pie for dinner, and the messenger 
boy’s eyes shone when he saw that she was 
cutting out small round pieces for tarts. 

“Say, lady!’ said he, “I can put the 
jelly in ’em.” 

“Oh, that’s good!” said mother. ‘‘My 
Bobby sometimes does that, and I always 
have him taste the jelly first, to see if it’s 
just right.” 

“Vm a very good jelly-taster,’”’ said the 
messenger boy, and his face beamed when 
mother handed him a large spoonful of 
the beautiful red jelly. 

“T wonder,’? mother said after a while, 
“Sf you might stay to luncheon with me, 
I’m all alone to-day.” 

“Well,” said the messenger boy, ‘‘they 


been talking, Bobby had stopped scowling 
and slipped out into the hall. 

“Come in!” called mother, and there in 
the open door stood a smiling boy, cap 
in hand. 

“Ts this the messenger boy I just ordered?” 

“Ves, lady,” said a bright voice, ‘‘and 
I can stay all day with you, if you want 
me. What shall I do first?” 

“Well, I had a basket of food to send 
across the street to poor Mrs. Finnegan; 
but my little boy thought it was too heavy, 
and you don’t look much stronger than he 
does.” 

“Humph!” said the messenger boy, 
cheerily, picking up the basket. ‘‘It’s light 
as a fly!”’ and away he went. He was back 
again in a minute, rosy-cheeked and smiling, 
and asking, ‘‘What next, ma’am?” 


don’t often let me, but you’re such a nice 
lady that I think ’twould be all right— 
and, maybe!—’cause you’re so very nice, - 
I might—sleep here to-night—if you want 
me to.” 

“But where could you sleep?” 
mother. 

“Why, I s’pose your little boy has a bed ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; one all his own, right by the 
side of mine.” 

“Well,” said the messenger boy, with 
a funny leok at her, “why couldn’t you 
take your little boy into your bed, and let 
me sleep in his?” 

‘Messenger boy,” said mother, “I shall 
have to kiss you!’ The little messenger 
boy moved slowly toward her. ‘‘I—s’pose 
—you—could,” he said. ‘‘I—don’t—hb’lieve 
—they’d—care.”’ Then he gave a run 
and climbed into her lap. 

“Vou see,’ he whispered, hugging her 
tight, “they couldn’t mind,—you’re such 
a very sweet, dear lady!’’—Rosalve M. Cody, 
wm Little Folks. 


asked 


A little girl, just able to talk, went to 
the lake shore. The waves were gently 
rippling on the beach; and, when her father 
was not looking, the child managed to get 
one foot wet. She ran to her father with 
tears in her eyes, and sobbed, ‘‘Papa, lake 
step on baby’s foot!” 

A gentleman in Yorkshire one day took 
his little boy out for a walk; but the boy, 
from some cause or other got lost, and, 
meeting a policeman, tearfully asked: 
‘Please, master, have you seen a man 
without a little boy? ’Cause, if you have, 
I’m that little boy.”—Dundee Weekly News. 
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Unpraised. 


BY W. G. BALLANTINE. 


Never say, “By your leave,” to any man. 

Heed thine own soul’s behest—God’s voice to thee. 
Wait not the crowd’s applause for yesterday, 
Wasting to-day’s fresh hours in wistful doubt. 

Up, build, create, and in some far-off time 

The tardy world, wreathing thy tomb, shall say, 
“His highest praise is that he wrought unpraised.” 
So Corot painted, so Spinoza wrote. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

Rev. Clay MacCauley, our Unitarian 
envoy and missionary to Japan, had a won- 
derfully smooth and comfortable journey 
across the Pacific Ocean, arriving on the 
8th of August in Yokohoma Harbor. A 
delegation of his old-time friends and fellow- 
workers came down from Tokio to the ship 
to welcome him and escort him to his tem- 
porary home, among them Rev. Messrs. Saji, 
Hiroi, Minami, Prof. Muko of the University, 
and Prof. Masula, together with Arthur 
May Knapp. Rev. Mr. Kanda, the devoted 
secretary, just emerged from a hospital, was 
still too weak to be of the party. The 
local newspaper men did not fail to take 
note of the arrival of Mr. MacCauley, and 
long interviews with him are published in 
the Japanese and even Korean papers. Other 
interviews are printed in Honolulu papers. 

The liberal theological quarterly, the 
Hibbert Journal, has trebled its circulation 
within the past two years, and probably 


has more subscribers than any similar 
theological review in Christerdom. Its 
editors are two Unitarian clergymen in 


England, but its contributors represent all 
denominations and religions, and it stands 
outside of all sects or parties in its single 
devotion to the serious search for and scien- 
tific presentation of truth. The success of 
so impartial and scholarly a journal is a 
significant sign of the theological times. 

The University of Giessen, Germany, 
recently conferred on Pastor Charles Wagner 
of Paris the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Theology. Pastor Wagner, who, as an 
Alsatian, speaks German fluently, well de- 
serves this honor from the college at which 
he studied in his younger days. 

In the recent death of Prof. J. J. Gourd 
of Geneva the cause of liberal Christian 
thought in France suffers a great loss. A 
deep thinker and cultivated scholar, his 
philosophical writings made him well known 
in European university circles. At the 
Third International Congress of Religious 
Liberals at Geneva, in 1905, Prof. Gourd 
read a fine paper on ‘‘The Distinctive Char- 
acter of Religion.” 

It is characteristic of the change of empha- 
sis in religion at the present day that the 
new editor of the Inquirer, the stanch Uni- 
tarian organ of England, announces a slight 
change in the sub-title of his paper. Instead 
of calling it a ‘Journal of Liberal Religious 
Thought and Life,” it is to be called a 
“Journal of Liberal Religious Life and 
Thought.” He points out that the change 
is significant of ‘‘the new emphasis and the 
new outlook of Liberal Religion.” 

The Reformed Church of Chdlon-sur- 
Saéne, France, has recently celebrated the 
three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
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its establishment. It was founded in 1559 
by the Huguenot pastor, Fran¢ois Guilletat, 
who was hanged at Dijon in 1562, and his 
head exposed to the execrations of the 
fanatic mob. A long roll of illustrious men 
and women have found in it their spiritual 
home, and to-day it is still a centre of free 
Christian influences. The impressive, com- 
memorative exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of Luther’s powerful chorale, “‘A mighty 
fortress is our God.” 

Three books of great interest are an- 
nounced for early publication, Father Tyr- 
rell’s posthumous work, “Christianity at 
the Cross-roads,” the Life of Rev. W. J. 
Fox, the radical preacher and reformer of 
the last century, and a memoir of W. E. H. 
Lecky. 

A learned man and talented author passed 
away when Prof. A. Hausrath of Heidelberg 
died in the seventy-third year of his age. 
His History of New ‘Testament ‘Times, 
still often referred to, was the forerunner of 
a large literature on this topic. His “Paul” 
proved him to be a writer of uncommon 
mental acuteness and spiritual sympathy. 
His Life of Luther displayed his large 
historical knowledge, while in his “ Dis- 
courses,’’ he revealed an imaginative insight 
into the moods of the soul and fervent piety 
of nature. 

Less known are his excursions into the 
realms of imaginative literature. Acyclus of 
historical novels —“ Antinous,’’ “‘Jetta,’”’ and 
“ Klythia,’’-—treat of the period of the early 
Christian Church, and under the pseudonym 
of George Taylor were much praised. 

The inauguration of the monument to 
Servetus at Vienne (Istre) is postponed 
until next year. The gigantic pedestal 
which is to receive it is now in course of 
erection in the Jardin Public; but the sculp- 
tor, M. Joseph Bernard, of Paris, has had a 
break-down in health, rendering it impossible 
by the appointed time to finish his work, 
which includes four statues surrounding 
the base, in addition to the statue of Servetus 
crowning the monument. 

The postponement of the International 
Peace Congress at Stockholm till next year, 
presumably because of the great Swedish 
labor strike, must have been a _ serious 
disappointment to the many delegates from 
abroad en route to the meetings. 

The Christian Life reports: ‘‘The Italian 
Press is still full of the painful polemics that 
have followed the death of Father George 
Tyrrell. The Vatican was exceedingly an- 
noyed on receiving from its agents in England 
a list of the persons who gathered to pay the 
last tribute of respect, affection, and grat- 
itude at the illustrious Modernist leader’s 
grave, to find it comprises a number of em- 
inent Roman Catholics, not only of the 
laity, but clergy, and among the latter one 
who, till his conversion to Catholicism a 
few years since, stood in the front rank of 
Anglican pulpit orators and missioners. All 
these names have been entered in the Vatican 
black book, and are to be permanently 
debarred any mark of honor or promotion. 
The Corrtere della Sera has published a lengthy 
letter from Father Tyrrell’s most intimate 
friend and collaborator, Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel, of London, giving an authentic 
account of what took place at the death-bed 
and funeral, followed by a communication 
from Rome. The Vatican says the whole 
affair can only be regarded as a deliberate 
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plot on the part of English Modernists to 
elude the laws of the Catholic Church and 
the repeated condemnation of Modernist 
theories by the Holy See.” The Abbé 
Brémond, who read the prayers at Father 
Tyrrell’s grave, has been prohibited from 
saying mass. 

Coming events in the liberal world in 
Europe will be the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association’s Autumnal Meetings at 
Rochdale on October 1 to 3. On October 24 
and following days a series of meetings will 
also be held at Belfast and other places in 
the north. of Ireland. 

On the 28th of September the ‘Friends 
of the Christian World’? of Germany will 
hold their annual meeting at Kisenach. Prof. 
Weinel of Jena will give a paper on the topic, 
“Ts our Modern Portraiture of Jesus no 
longer Tenable? 

On the 21st to 23d of September the 
German Protestantenverein meets at Bremen. 
Prof. Friederich’ Naumann and _ Pastors 
Alfred Fischer and Hollman of Berlin are 
among the speakers. 

We are told that ‘‘in Wales there are about 
508,000 people who cannot speak English, 
Welsh being their only language; in Scot- 
land there are 43,000 persons who can speak 
nothing but Gaelic; and in Ireland there are 
32,000 who can express themselves only in 
the Irish tongue.” 

The Christian Life pays a deserved tribute 
to Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter of England: ‘‘The 
career of Dr. Carpenter is fast becoming a 
very striking one. Given time, and, though 
in a different line, it promises to equal, if not 
to rival that of the late Dr. Martineau. In 
a more conspicuous centre and surrounded 
by men of the very first rank, the fame of 
Dr. Carpenter is annually increasing. If 
only too tardily, academic honors have been 
heaped upon him. But, beyond all this, he 
has the energy, the courage, and the en- 
thusiasm which in great intellectual and 
scholastic undertakings are placing him in 
the van of some of the most important move- 
ments of the day. Of a great family, 
which in various directions has achieved 
important results, he worthily continues, if 
not enhances, its splendid renown. In his 
earlier professorship, always thorough, he 
has ever won the admiration of those com- 
mitted to his charge. Exacting, yet never 
unreasonable, his students have usually 
achieved important results. A few years 
ago in a wide and open lectureship he had 
remarkable success. In the great Inter- 
national Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal and Religious Thinkers and Workers, 
Dr. Carpenter’s influence has always been 
considerable, and as such is likely to con- 
tinue. In his principalship of Manchester 
College he is promising to be more than 
ordinarily brilliant, and thus to become the 
means of lifting that institution into a posi- 
tion of considerable eminence as a centre 
of utterance for some of the most gifted 
minds of the day. Indeed, at times its 
audiences appear to be much more like 
popular assemblies—yet not the less earnest 
and scholastic—than the cut-and-dried 
classes of the ordinary lyceum of a college. 
In smaller conferences, such as those of the 
Sunday-school Teachers and of the Social 
Service Guild, his influence has usually 
been latent, if not apparent. Again, in the 
great gathering of University Extension 
Students, Dr. Carpenter and the institution 
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he represents are well to the front. Equally 
in the vastly important School of Theology 
which is to be held in Oxford in September, 
he largely heads the work, and will be one 
of its very brilliant galaxy of lecturers. And, 
lastly, in the Genevan Calvin Memorial 
celebrations his voice has been heard and 
his influence has been felt. Surely, his 
friends may congratulate him, and his great 
merits and achievements may be gladly and 
gratefully recognized. By his achievements 
he certainly honors himself and sheds honor 
on the Unitarian body to which he belongs.” 


The Greek Gospel. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Permit me to call the attention of your 
readers to a book which I have read with 
great interest and profit, written by Ed- 
ward P. Usher of Grafton, Mass., entitled 
“The Greek Gospel.” 

Mr. Usher’s treatment of the greatest 
themes which can concern human kind is hos- 
pitable to the most advanced thought of our 
day, and is based upon a great amount of 
study, reading, and reflection. Moreover, 
it is finely written: the style is chaste, lucid, 
and agreeable. It is the work of a layman. 
It ought to have very many readers 

I am aware, from my own experience with 
my own books, how little interest is gener- 
ally shown by clergymen, and indeed by 
other laymen, in a layman’s productions. Is 
it not, however, a healthful sign of the times 
when a layman, often extremely busy in 
affairs of the world, is willing to put in print 
his views on current religious thought? He 
approaches the theme in a non-professional 
way, and often looks at the problems which 
he undertakes to discuss from a larger angle 
of vision than one whose profession some- 
times puts him on the defensive. 

At any rate, no thoughtful man or woman, 
who will read Mr. Usher’s illuminating treat- 
ment of the religious status of the Christian 
Church, and his ennobling suggestions as to 
the future harmonizing of religion and science, 
can fail to be edified. 

Let the layman, once in a while, have his 
day in court. 

FAut River, Mass. 


Henry B. Blackwell. 


Henry B. Blackwell, prominent in Boston 
affairs for many years, died September 7, 
at his home in Dorchester, aged eighty-four. 

Mr. Blackwell was born May 4, 1825, in 
Bristol, England. His father, an advanced 
liberal and an admirer of American institu- 
tions, emigrated with his family to this 
country in 1832, and engaged in sugar re- 
fining in New York City. The family took 
an active interest in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, and their home at Long Island was a 
refuge for persecuted abolitionists. In 1838 
the father moved to Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
died the same year, leaving a widow and 
nine children dependent upon their own 
exertions. The mother and older daughters 
opened a school, while Mr. Blackwell began 
business life as an office boy, becoming 
later travelling partner in a hardware firm 
and building up a large trade in the Wa- 
bash Valley. In 1853 he took an active 
part in the Free Soil movement. It was 
in this year that during a visit to Massachu- 
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setts he attended a legislative hearing at 
which Lucy Stone, Wendell Phillips, and 
Theodore Parker spoke in support of a 
woman suffrage petition, headed by Louisa 
Alecott’s mother. He made up his mind 
then to marry Lucy, if he could. 

He had a long and arduous courtship, 
for she had made up her mind not to marry, 
meaning to devote herself wholly to the 
work for equal rights. But he promised 
to devote himself to the same work, and 
persuaded her that together they could do 
more for it than she could do alone. He 
kept the promise loyally, not only during 
the thirty-eight years of their married life, but 
during the sixteen years since his wife’s 
death. 

They were married May 1, 1855, by the 
Rev. (now Colonel) Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 

In 1869 he took part in organizing the 


American Woman Suffrage Association, and 
for the next twenty years labored for it in- 
defatigably, travelling all over the United 
States. In 1870, after acquiring a com- 
petence, he was free to devote himself to 
reform. He was the unpaid secretary of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association 
for twenty years, of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association for thirty years, 
and of the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association from its organization in 1868 
to the time of his death. 

When the Woman’s Journal was started 
in Boston in 1870, with Mrs. Livermore as 
editor-in-chief, Mr. Blackwell and his wife, 
with Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Colonel 
Higginson, were on the editorial staff. Two 
years later Mrs. Livermore resigned, and 
Mr. Blackwell and his wife (who had raised 
most of the money to start the paper origin- 
ally) took it up. He and his daughter, 
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not enter this ‘‘Holy War,” the Unitarian 
body must be divided; and we shall not be 
surprised if, when Brother Wilson realizes 
as we do, that the “Spirit of the Age’’ (the 
liberal spirit) is threatened by the “spirit 
of the time’’ (the conservative spirit), we 
find him with us, shoulder to shoulder, 
in the thickest of the fight! 

“X. Y. Z.’" seems to speak as one who does 
not realize the sufferings of the ‘“‘other 
half”. their’ perplexities in ‘‘making both 
ends meet’’ are, possibly, quite as great as 
his in the management of his ‘business 
affairs.” Isn’t he rather severe upon the 
ministry? Let him enter that profession 
and witness what the minister of even the 
smallest country parish sees,—the suffering 
caused by social injustice—and he would 
realize that the ministry to this suffering 
is still a noble calling, and a necessity in the 
communal division of labor. He may have 
no further use for ministers and their rec— 
ommendations: the cares of his “personally 
conducted’’ philanthropies may be an in— 
creasing burden for him. If so, he is not 
typical of a very large class. The times are 
abnormal: an unjust legalism, mistaken by 
the greedy for morality, does throw itself 
athwart human liberty and economic justice. 
Ours is not, as yet, ‘‘a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.’ 
Man must still, in too servile a degree, “ask 
his brother man for leave to toil’’; and true 
as truth is it that 


Alice Stone Blackwell, were.carrying it on 
at the time of his death. 

He is survived by two sisters, Dr. Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell of Hastings, Eng., aged 
eighty-seven (the first woman to graduate 
as a physician), and Dr. Emily Blackwell of 
East Orange, N.J., aged eighty-two, for 
many years dean of the Women’s Medical 
College of the New York Infirmary; one 
brother, George W. Blackwell of Cambridge, 
Mass.; a widowed sister-in-law, Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell of Elizabeth, 
N.J., aged eighty-four, the first woman to 
be ordained a minister. 


The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. 

This fellowship has a mission, but not 
cne of its own seeking. Social conditions, 
resulting in hardship and suffering on the 
part of those who cannot speak for them- 
selves, brought the Fellowship into being. 
In behalf of those who suffer we speak 
first, to arouse attention; second, in an en- 
deavor to interpret the social order of the 
times, we would, 


“Seeing far an end sublime, 
Contend, despising party rage, 
To hold the Spirit of the Age 
Against the spirit of the time.” 


Controversy was not the intention of the 
Fellowship. But we have a cause at issue, 
evidently: this is proved by the severity of 
the rejoinders to some of the speeches and 
writings of our brotherhood. A few weeks 
ago Brother Wilson decried the alleged en- 
deavor of the press agent of the Fellowship 
to divide the Unitarian body into ‘‘Two 
Parties’’; and in ‘‘The Church and the 
Social Problem,” printed in a recent number 
of the Register, ‘““X. Y Z.” speaks with con- 
siderable feeling in criticism of articles by the 
president and press agent of the Fellowship. 

In no polemic spirit, but speaking, as in 
. duty bound we are, in defence of the cause 
of social justice, may we say to Brother 
Wilson that he seems to miss the point: 
No one is seeking, arbitrarily, to create a 
“division in the Unitarian body”: the di- 
vision already exists. It is the division that, 
either latent or active, always separates in- 
stitutions into “two parties,’—those who 
want no change in the ‘‘established order”’ 
(the conservatives) and those who seek (the 
likerals) to change any “‘established order’”’ 
which interferes with human welfare and 
progress. Must it not fare ill with Unitarian 
interests, espousing the liberal cause, if the 
Unitarian organization is to be kept in a 
state of equilibrium? It has been said, 
“Beware when all men speak well of you.” 
This is an admonition applying as well to 
institutions as to individuals. Is it not 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


And, if those who are the authors of legalism 
and who restrict industrial liberty and the 
freedom of trade in the interest of private 
dividends and personal wealth will not see 
justice done, then it remains for despised 
and neglected and underpaid ministers to 
do the work. They may not be ‘‘experts in 
business’’; but they understand somewhat of 
the law of God and fraternal justice writ in 
the human heart. Out of this understanding 
they will strive to see that the laws of men 
are moral, and will sturdily resist any trespass 
upon human liberty. The writer speaks in 
no “tone of authority’’: the president of 
the Fellowship is not a ‘“‘rhetorician.’’ Some 
of our members are socialists: others, like 
the writer, seek only to establish social justice 
upon the impregnable principles of the liberty, 
fraternity, and equality inculcated by the 
New Testament, and the rule of the people 
for the good of all incorporated in the Con- 
stitution of American nationality. But, 
whatever our personal points of view, we 
are one in a most earnest endeavor to see 
that wrongs shall be righted; and we cannot 
be blinded to the abnormal conditions now 
existing by any specious argumentation 


: 2 BETS which proclaims that the world to-day is 
high time that Unitarians should be so}petter than ever before, and that the 
earnest in the cause of social justice looking | unfortunate classes have more done. for 


to definite reforms of existing evils that 
those responsible therefor should not speak 
well of us? Can there be any honorable 
peace when the forces of liberal democracy 
are arrayed against the intrenchments of 
aristocratic privilege? The Fellowship for 
Social Justice knows no post of “honorable 
danger” other than on the firing-line of 
this tremendous battle for social justice and 
industrial liberty. It would “provoke’’ the 
Unitarian body to present a united front in 
this great and just conflict. But, if all will 


them than ever in the history of mankind, 
“To-day is better than yesterday, and to- 
morrow will be better than to-day.” But 
solely for the reason that always there are 
some souls who insist that what zs shall be 
transmuted into what ought to be. 
Incidentally, the members of the Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice wield their weapons in 
the open. “X. Y. Z.’’ isa mask which con- 
ceals the identity of the wearer. Will he 
graciously make himself known to us? 
BROOKLINE, Mass. A. W. L. 
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National Conference Programme. 


Monpay EVENING. 


7.15 P.M. Meeting of the Council. Chi- 
cago Beach Hotel. 

8.15 P.M. Conference sermon by Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, Washington, D.C. Music 


Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


TurEspDAY MorNING. 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service, Rev. George 
A. Thayer, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

9.40 A.M. Address by the vice-president, 
Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Il. 

10 A.M. Election of assistant secretaries 
and appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Report of the Council, by the 
chairman, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Boston, Mass. 

10.40 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Lewis G. Wilson, Boston, Mass. 

11 A.M. Address by president of the 
National Alliance of Unitarian Women, 
Miss Emma C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the president of 
the National Young People’s Religious Union, 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

11.25 A.M Address by the secretary of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
Rey. William W. Peck of Winchendon, Mass. 

11.35 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society, Rev. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

11.55 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Prof. Will- 
iam H. Carruth, Lawrence, Kan. 

12,05 P.M. Greetings by the president 
of the International Council of Religious 
Liberals, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., of 
Boston, Mass. 

12.15 P.M. Greetings, Dr. Emil 
Hirsch of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, Ill. 

12.30 P.M. Introduction of New Business. 

1 P.M. Recess. 


G. 


TuEspAy AFTERNOON. 


2 pM. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union, Assembly Hall, 
Fine Arts Building. Three addresses: 
“The New Generation of Unitarians.” I. 
“Our Growing Faith,’”’ Rev. Albert R. Vail 
of Urbana, Ill.; Il. “Our Strengthened 
Organization,” Mr. Perey A. Atherton of 
Boston, Mass.; III. ‘Our Larger Task,” 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson of Cam- . 
bridge, Mass. } 

3-15 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship for Social Justice, Assembly Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, Rev. William W. Peck 
presiding. Address by Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
rabbi of Sinai Congregation, Chicago, III. 

4-6 P.M. Reception to the National Con- 
ference by the National Alliance in the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Michigan Boulevard. 


TuEsDAY EVENING. 
Meeting in Music Hall of Fine Arts 
Building, 

8.15 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. General subject, ‘‘Religion and Edu- 
cation,” in charge of president, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Boston, Mass.; Prof. Frank C. 
Doan, Meadville Theological School, Mead- 
ville, Pa., ‘Doctrinal Teaching”; Prof. 
William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan., ‘‘The Place of Imagina- 
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tion in Religious Education”; Rev. 


“Efficiency and Suf- 
Rev Minot O. 


sociation, Chicago, Ill., ‘ 
ficiency in Education”; 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio., 
tion and the Sunday-school.” 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, 


9.30 A.M. Devotional service, Rev. Will- 
iam H. Ramsay, Louisville, Ky. 


Church Progress by emphasizing the Use 


ol 

9.40 AM. 1. Worship. Rev. 
Wilder Foote, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

10 A.M. 2. Preaching. Rev. Richard W. 
Boynton, Buffalo, N.Y. 

10.20 A.M. 3. Pastoral Office. Rev. L. 
Walter Mason, D.D., Pittsburg, Pa. 


10.40 AM. 4. Activities in a Country 
Town. Rev. Joseph N. Pardee, Bolton, 
Mass, 

11. AM. Discussion. Introduction of 


new business. 
1 P.M. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The sight-seeing automobiles of the Frank 
E. Scott Transfer Company, carrying from 
fourteen to twenty passengers each, will leave 
the Chicago Beach Hotel at 2.15 for a tour of 
the city, including the South Side parks, the 
University and Lincoln Park, concluding 
the trip at Lincoln Centre, where the com- 
pany will be received by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and his staff. Tickets, $1.25 each. 
Mr. Jones will address the gathering. 

~ Delegates especially interested in Settle- 
ment Work, to the number of sixty, in place 
of this trip can lunch at the Hull House 
Café and see the work there. Rev. J. L. 
Jones will arrange to meet them there with 
Miss Jane Addams, and then escort them 
to Lincoln Centre. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 
Meeting in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


8.15 P.M. Devotional service. 

8.25. P.M. Religion and Sociology. Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
Raymond Robins,* Chicago, Ill. ; ‘“The Home- 
less Poor and the Church,” Mr. Graham 
Taylor, Chicago, Ill., “The Civic Expression 
of Religion”; Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THuRSDAY MORNING. 
Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


9.30 A.M. Devotional meeting. 

History and Development of Unitarianism: 

1. As to its Motives. 

9.40 A.M. Rev. William C. Gannett, D.D., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

10 A.M. Rev. Charles E. St. John, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

2. As to its Theology. 

10.20 A.M. Prof, Frank C. Doan, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

3. As to its Organization and Adminis- 
tration. 

10.40 AM. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

1r AM. Rev. Franklin C. Southworth, 
president of Meadville Theological Seminary. 

11.20 A.M. Discussion. Open conference, 

1 P.M. Adjournment. 


*In case his duties do not compel his absence fiom the 
city. 


Henry 
F. Cope, secretary, Religious Education As- 


““Moral Educa- 


Henry 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


1.30 P.M. Alliance Luncheon. Ballroom 
of the Chicago Beach Hotel, followed 
by the meeting of the National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. All women in attend- 
ance on the Conference are invited. 

1.30 P.M. Laymen’s Luncheon. The lay- 
men attending the Conference will be the 
guests of George EK. Adams, Frederic A. 
Delano and Morton D. Hull at the Univer- 
sity Club, 7 Monroe Street. Following the 
luncheon will be a laymen’s meeting, George 
Hutchinson, Newton, Mass., will preside. 
The following subjects will be considered: 
1. ‘“The Church and Civic Service,” Morton 
D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; 2. ‘Religion and 
the Market Place,” Charles W. Ames, St. 
Paul, Minn.; 3. “The Boys and the Future 
Church,’”’ Henry W. Sprague, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
4. “The Laymen’s League,” C. H. Burdett, 
New York, N.Y. 

1.30 P.M. Ministers’ Luncheon. The 
ministers attending the Conference will be 
the guests of Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones at 
Lincoln Centre. Following the luncheon 
will be a “Ministers only” meeting in charge 
of a committee, the chairman of which will 
be Rev. John W. Day of St. Louis, Mo. 


THURSDAY EVENING, 


8 pM. Devotional service. Rev. Fred 
V. Hawley, Chicago, Ill., Leader, 

8.10 BRM. Platform meeting. Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crethers, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; 
Rev. William D. Simonds, Oakland, Cal.; 
Rev. Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y., 


and others. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held at Chicago, IIl., 
September 27-30, 1909. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AnDOvER, Nortu—First Unitarian Society: Rev. 
wees S. Nichols, George Abbott, Mrs. George 
ott. 


xy AsHLgy—First Parish: Mr. and Mrs. Harry F. Bing- 
am. 

BARNSTABLE—Congregational oe and pore in 
the East Precinct: Miss Helen L. Day, Judge F 
Lothrop, Rev. Robert P. Doremus. 

BILLericA—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mrs. 
Harry Lutz, Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 

Pet eS Street Church: Rev. and Mrs. Paul 

R. Frothingham, 
(Roslindale) Unitarian Church: Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker, D.D., Harold E. Fish, Henry A. Fisher. 
(Roxbury) All Souls’ Church: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
ewhall. 

BrookLine—First Parish in Brookline: Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H. Stearns. 

CamBripGE — Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
H. H. Saunderson, Mrs. H. H. Saunderson, Mrs. 

A.C. Wellington. 

A Toebene Fines Parish: Mrs. George H. Darling, Mrs. 
John W. Esty, Mrs. Austin A. Taft. 

New Beprorp—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan, Mary B. Geoghegan. 

PerersHaAmM—First Parish: Rev. George Browning 
Spurr, Mrs. Thomas O. Rogers, Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 

ScrruaTe —First Parish— Rev. Hilary Bygrave, George 
O. Allen, Miss Cornelia Allen. 

W averLeY—Unitarian Society: Rey. Charles A. Allen, 
Mrs. J. Lucius Ellis, Miss Grace F. Haskins. 

West Roxsury—First Parish: Rev. G. M. Bodge, 
Mrs. G. M. Bodge. 

Wo.L.Laston—Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl W. Horst, 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, Dr. Charles S. Adams. 

CALIFORNIA. 
Pato ALtTo—Unitarian Church: Rev. Sydney B. Snow. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON — All Souls’ Church: Rev. Ulysses G. B. 

Pierce, James A. Sample, George N. Brown. 
ILLINOIS. 

Bupa—Buda Union: Rev. A. C. McHenry, Mrs. Alice 
I. Fifield, Miss Grace Schoettler. 

Mo.te First Unitarian Church: F, H. Kracke, Miss 
Ada Stephens. 

SHEFFIELD—Unitarian Church: Mrs. C. W. Gunkel, 
C. C. Pervier, H. S. Howard. 

LOUISIANA, 

New Orveans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. H. 
Elmer Gilchrist, Miss Mary E. Soule, Mr. Edward Wisner. 
MARYLAND. 

BaLtTimore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, Mrs. M. N. Perry, Mr. Cleveland P. 


Manning. Alternates, Miss O. W. Bates, Mr. Charles H 


Torsch. 
MICHIGAN. 


KaLamazoo—People's Church: Dr. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy, Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Mrs. C. G. Klein- 


stuck. 
MISSOURI. 
St Louis—The Church of the Messiah: Rev. John W. 
Day, D. S. Crumb, Miss Jennie B. Glover. 
NEW JERSEY. 
OrANGE—First Unitarian Church of Essex County: 


Notices. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE : 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The Christian Register is arranging for a 
special train via the New York Central lines to 
leave Boston South Terminal Station on 


Sunday, September 26, 


at 2 o’clock P.M., reaching Chicago about 3 
P.M. on Monday. 

The train will consist of Pullman cars only. 
Railroad fares on this train will be: to Chicago 
from Boston, $19.65; from Worcester, $18.85; 
from Springfield, $18. Pullman rates as follows : 
from Boston or Worcester, berth, $5.50; 
section, $11; drawing-room, $20; compartment 
in stateroom car (accommodating two people), 
$16. From Springfield, berth, $5; section, $10; 
drawing-room, $18 ; compartment, $14. 

Application for reservation should be made 
to the Christian Register Association as soon 
as possible, in order that proper arrangement 
for cars may be made. 


NEW YORK CAR 


The passengers from New York for the 
Christian Register special train for Chicago, 
on September 26, will leave the Grand Central 
Station at 4 P.M., connecting with the train 
from Boston at Albany. Railroad tickets, 
$18.95; Pullman tickets, $5.25. To insure this 
rate there must be at least ten persons in the 


party. 


Deaths. 


THATCHER.—At Cleveland, Ohio, Aug, 
Sarah Adams, widow of the late Peter Thatcher. 

The funeral services were conducted by Rev. Minot 
O. Simons, and were heldin the Church of the Unity, of 
which she was the oldest member. Her father and mother 
were Capt. Endor and Lydia Adams Estabrook, and she 
was bornin West Cambridge, now Arlington, Mass., Jan. 
20, 1820. Her father was one of the origina! subscribers to 
the Christian Register in 1821, and she was a constant 
reader of the paper until she lost her sight, after which it 
was read to her every week. During her life of eighty- 
nine years, seven months, she exemplified a steadfast 
fidelity to Christian faith, and possessed every faculty toa 
remarkable degree, taking lively interest in all important 
questions of the day. Her memory was wonderfully 
retentive, and it afforded her great pleasure to contrast the 
present with youthful days. An indefatigable reader, 
blindness seemed most deplorable, but no murmur 
escaped her lips. She was prominently connected with 
the Dorcas Society,the Humane Society, the Women’s 
Homceopathic College and Hospital, and other charitable 
and humane enterprises. She was one of the foremost 
spirits in the Sanitary Commission, and was the last 
survivor of the group of thirteen noble women whose 
figures appear in the bronze tablet on the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ monument in Cleveland. For many years she 
was a public benefactor, with a heart full of sympathy 
for destitute families deprived of their soldier husbands 
and fathers. The evening of Mrs. Thatcher’s life was 
radiant with healthful human love: all enjoyed her 
inspiring cheerful society. L. P. BE. H. 
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CAPABLE young mother, with a healthy, attractive 
child, wants work in family of adults, under direction 
of kindly woman. References, Address E. M. L.,. 73 


Warrenton Street, Boston. 


A THOROUGHLY competent stenographer desires 
employment by a minister, literary man, or phy- 
sician, J., care Christian ‘Register, 272 "Congress 
Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va 


Mrs. E. G. Dudley, Fred H. Colin. Alternate, Mr. E. G. 


Dudley. 
NEW YORK, 
BrookLtyn—First Unitarian Congregational Society : 
Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. John P. Forbes. f 
. Second Unitarian Church’: Mrs. Frederick Meakin. 
ScHENECTADY—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Albert 
Willard Clark, Rev. S. B. Stewart, Mr. A. L. Rohrer. 


OHIO. 


CLeveLanp—Church of the Unity: Rev. M.O. Simons, 
Dr. John F. Stephan, Mrs. Frank Aborn. : 

To.tepo—First Unitarian Church: Alexander L. Smith, 
C. A. Seiders, Rev. A. M. Rihbany. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


FRANKLIN—First_ Unitarian: Rev. Charles Edward 
Snyder, Mr. M. A. Drake. : 

LANCASTER—Joseph Priestley Conference: Mr. Milton 
F. Garvin, Mrs. J. T. Rorer. ‘. 

PuHILADELPHIA—First Unitarian: Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John, Mrs. Samuel R. Shipley. 


WISCONSIN. 
MiLwaAuKgE—First Unitarian: Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man, Horace A. J. Upham, Mrs. A. R. McLenegan. 


ASSOCIATIONS anp OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


SourH MippLesex CoNFERENCE, MASSACHUSETTS: 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson of Cambridge, Miss Grace M. 
Burt of Newton, Rev. Harry Lutz of Billerica. 

UNITARIAN SuNDay ScHoor Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton of Boston, Rev. William I. Lawrance of Win- 
chester, Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY; Rev. Joseph H. 
Crooker of Roslindale, Richard C. Humphreys of Dor- 
chester, Mrs. Abbie Codaman of Neponset. 

New York LeaGuve or UNITARIAN WoMEN: Mrs, 
C. U. Gilson. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Girding Anew. 


The new volume of Every Other Sunday 
(25th) has opened. The subscription list 
shows that a large majority of our Sunday- 
Schools take this paper. Its special reason 
for being is to supply children and young 
people with wholesome reading, in the 
shape of stories, articles, poems, ete. Also 
to foster the habit in such readers of looking 
at life with eyes of reverence, earnestness, 
and good will. Loyal to Unitarianism, pro- 
mulgating its truths, it also takes the large 
view of duty and fraternity, which makes 
the whole world kin. Some suggestions 
have been made and some plans considered 
which are likely to increase the usefulness 
of the paper. One compliment has been 
given Every Other Sunday quite often, by 
the use of it as supplementary reading 


matter in our public schools. Perhaps, 
if the subscription price were raised, a 
greater importance might be credited to 


its columns but we are willing to abide 
by the declaration of a reader who wrote, 
“The only cheap thing about Every Other 
Sunday is its price.’ Certainly, forty cents 
a year is low, and we bear a loss on every 
volume for the sake of lessening expenses 
to our Sunday Schools. A new department, 
“Notes and Queries,’’ will soon be inau- 
gurated, for the benefit of teachers, a 
medium of information and _ conference. 
* * * * * * * 


Much inquiry has been manifested about 
the ‘Beacon Series,’ and the attitude 
toward the new manuals by our teachers is 
encouraging. I should like to repeat what 
I have said before, that no school need think 
it necessary or obligatory to use the entire 
series, if conditions exist which make such 
a plan difficult. The books are available 
and adaptable singly or in groups. Let 
no one be deterred from their use by reason 
of the ‘‘course’’ idea, if partial experiment 
seems wiser. We are not aiming to impose 
on our schools any “‘iron-clad’’ system. 
Our hope is to serve them with new helps 
and fresh material: our confidence is that 


these manuals will appeal to the small and | 
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large schools, in part or as a whole. They 
contain the work of authors who have 
sought diligently to do justice to their dif- 
ferent subjects in form and substance. The 
books themselves in appearance are at- 
tractive, yet we await and welcome any sug- 
gestions that may be made as to improve- 
ments in future editions. 

The notes for teachers strike a happy 
medium, being neither too long nor too 
short. No teacher should lean with ab- 
solute supineness on ‘‘helps.”” United with 
the author’s suggestions and information 
ought to go the personal reading and prep- 
aration by the teacher. The action of the 
New York Sunday School Union is com- 
mendable: it has announced lectures and 
“talks,’’ for all interested, on these lessons, 
to be given at times preparatory for the 
regular instruction. Similar provision is 
to be made for our constituency in Boston 
and vicinity, due notice of which will be 
given. We expect to hold these sessions in 
Channing Hall, at times most convenient for 
all concerned. Descriptive circulars con- 
cerning the ‘‘Beacon Series’’ furnished on 
application. 

* * * * * * * 

A word to our churches, as the new year 
(of our duties) begins. Your future is de- 
pendent greatly upon the spirit and con- 
victions of the young. They are the heirs 
of the faith cherished and maintained in the 
past by devoted men and women. ‘Their 
love and loyalty, if strong, will tend to per- 
petuate and push forward our organized 
cause, rejoicing us and advancing human 
happiness and individual honor. Keep in 
mind your Sunday School. ‘Treat it liber- 
ally by hearty support. See that the chil- 
dren attend. Count its well-being as of first 
importance. So doing, you will encourage 
officers and teachers and contribute finally, 
in a most effective way, to the prosperity 
of the church itself. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Committees for 1909-1910. 


The following comprise the committees 
of the National Young People’s Religious 
Union for 1909-10. Any person wishing 
to communicate with any one of these com- 
mittees should address the chairman. 

Finance Committee: chairman, Mr. San- 
ford Bates, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
Mass.; Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie; Rev. F. R. 
Sturtevant; Miss Mallie J. Floyd; Mr. Harold 
S. Lyon. 

Policy Committee: chairman, Mr. Percy A. 
Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Robert F. Leavens; Miss Caroline S. 
Burrage; Rev. F. R. Sturtevant; Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers; Rev. Harold G. Arnold. 

Speaking Committee: chairman, Miss 
Grace R. Torr, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. ; Mr. Percy A. Atherton; Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff; Miss Caroline $. Burrage; Mr. 
Sanford Bates. 

Publication Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Joseph A. Harwood, Littleton, Mass.; Miss 
Caroline §. Burrage; Miss Eula Faxon; 
Miss Harriet C. Stimson; Mr. H. Houghton 
Schumacher; Miss Emily J. Cline. 

Eastern Massachusetts Committee: chair- 
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man, Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, 12 Willis Street, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Mr. Joseph A. Harwood; 
Rev. Abbot Peterson; Miss Amy E. Taylor. 
Western Massachusetts Committee: chair- 
man, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell, 15 Crescent 
Street, Greenfield, Mass.; Rev. Earl C. Davis; 


Rev. George B. Spurr; Miss Mallie J. 
Floyd. 
New England (except Massachusetts) 


Committee: chairman, Rev. Henry G. Ives, 
Andover, N.H.; Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe; 
Rev. Charles J. Staples; Rev. Arthur B. 
Whitney. 

Middle and Southern States Committee: 
chairman, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, 105 Orange 
Road, Montclair, N.J.; Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes; Miss Isabelle F. Walter; Mr. Walter 
P. Eaton; Rev. Richard W. Boynton. 

Western States Committee: chairman, 
Rev. Albert R. Vail, 1109 W. California 
Avenue, Urbana, Ill; Rev. Charles P, 
Wellman; Rev. Henry W. Foote; Rev. 
Robert E. Ramsay; Rev. Walter F. Green- 
man. _ 

Pacific States Committee: chairman, Rev. 
John H. Lathrop, 2247 College Avenue, 
Berkeley, Cal.; Rev. Fred Alban Weil. 

Nominating Committee: chairman, Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold, Bridgewater, Mass.; Miss 
Marion JI. Bullard; Mrs. Sanford Bates; Mr. 
Joseph A. Harwood; Miss Marguerite Fel- 
lows. 


HOUSEHOLD) 
: LUBRICANT 
2 3 ? DARD OIL COAPANY | 


OIL 
CincowronareD) 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are ased to give 
aenistances temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B, Field, Sujgerintendent, 

277 Tremont St., ‘ton. 


_ ee 
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Fair Committee: honorary president, 
Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, 75 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; chairman, Miss Mallie J. Floyd; 
sceretary, Mrs. Sanford Bates; treasurer, 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie; Mrs. A. Quincy 
Emery; Mrs. James C. Hopkins; Miss Rosa- 
mond Lang; Mr. Percy A. Atherton. 

Auditing Committee: chairman, Mr. 
Clarence B. Humphreys, 272 Congress, 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. John B. Proud- 
foot. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The autumn meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held at Framingham, 
Wednesday, October 13. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service September 19, at 10.30, 
will be conducted by Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morning service September 19, at 11, will 
be conducted by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department of Social and 
Public Service of the American Unitarian 
Association. 


The North Middlesex Conference will meet 
with the First Church, Groton, Rev. Pem- 
berton H. Cressey, minister, on Thursday, 
October 7. Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D,, and Rey. Charles W. Wendte, D.D., 
‘will make addresses. 


Churches. 

BROOKLINE, Mass.—First Parish, Will- 
iam H. Lyon, D.D.: Dr. Lyon is expected to 
speak next Sunday from his own pulpit. Dr. 
George A. Thayer of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
preached last Sunday, taking the place of 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, who was obliged 
to cancel his appointment on account of his 
wife’s health. 


TopEeKA, Kan.— Unity Church, Rev. J. H. 
Jones: The church in Topeka closed for the 
summer vacation on July 18. Mr. Jones and 
his wife went immediately to northern 
Minnesota where they spent a restful and 
recuperative vacation, living in a tent in 
the woods by the side of a lake. During 
the vacation the church was renovated, and 
all needed repairs were made. The most 
important thing, however, was the in- 
stallation of a pipe organ. The church at 
Lawrence, Kan., recently put in a new and 
larger organ more suited to the size and needs 
of the church there, and was kind enough to 
give its old organ to the Topeka church. 
This organ fits artistically into our church, 
and adds much to the dignity and beauty 
of the services. The church opened vigor- 
ously September 5, and there is every indica- 
tion that a progressive work will be done 
during the coming winter. We expect to 
be represented at the National Conference 
in Chicago. 

Personals. 


The name of Rey. B. R. Bulkeley appears 
in the list of guests who lunched on the May- 
flower with President Taft and witnessed 
the Sonder Races and the giving of the prizes. 


The Christian Register 


President Taft, by his attendance on Mr. 
Bulkeley’s ministrations at the First Parish, 
Beverly, Mass., during his vacation, has 
made this historic church one of the shrines 
to which pilgrims will turn their steps in the 
summer time hereafter. 


Mrs. Francis B. Hornbrooke, former 
president of the Social Science Club of Newton, 
Mass., is prepared to give club or parlor 
lectures either singly or in course during the 
coming season. She has an interesting series 
of eight lectures on the regnant queens of 
England and their times, and another on the 
famous English women of the nineteenth 
century. Her single lectures include papers 
on “‘Some Domestic Problems of our Fore- 
mothers,” “Anne Bradstreet,” “Sibyl Jones, 
a New England Saint,” and other interest- 
ing topics. Mrs. Hornbrooke has spoken 
innumerable times on ‘The Protection 
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of our Wild Birds,’ and has done valiant 
service in their defence. Terms may be had 
on application’ at her address, 21 Boyd 
Street, Newton, Mass. 


The commander of the Paris police force 
has perfected, for the use of the men in his 
command, spectacles, with the aid of which 
they may not only see very plainly what is 
going on ahead of them, but at the same 
time command a view of what is going on 
behind them,—an arrangement that is ex- 
pected to contribute materially to their 
efficiency. At the outer edge or corners of 
these unique glasses small, concave mirrors 
are attached. ‘They are very ‘‘true,’’ and so 
placed as not to interfere in the least with 
the forward view of the wearer. After 
brief preliminary use they are found to give 
excellent service.—Exchange. 


THE TRAIN SERVICE OF THE 


New York Central Lines 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 


By its excellence appeals to discriminating travelers and there- 
fore should be especially attractive to the Delegates to the 
UNITARIAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


in September, 1909. 


PULLMAN EQUIPMENT ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 
DINING CARS WITH EXCELLENT APPOINTMENTS 


COMFORT, EASE and PLEASURE 


For fares, time-tables, reservations or information, call, write or 
phone (2140 Fort Hill) City Ticket Office, Boston & Albany R.R., 
366 Washington St., Boston, or City Ticket Agent, 385 Main St., 
Worcester, or City Ticket Agent, 404 Main St., Springfield, or 
any Station ticket office. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 


In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 

No matter what the name, you get in amy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter ofa century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po: 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chaimless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pepe wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s preceey a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want te pay, etc., and 

we’ll send you ful! particulars, with catalogue. 


ing Co. Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


“Ts this the Adams House?” asked a 
stranger offa Bostonian. ‘Yes,’ was the 
reply. “It’s Adam’s house until you get 
to the roof, then it’s eaves.” 


“J jis”— began Tommy, when his teacher 
interrupted him. “That is wrong: you 
should say, I am.” “All right,’’ said 
Tommy. “I am the ninth letter of the al- 
phabet.”’ 


Young Wife: ‘‘Oh, John, the rats have 
eaten all my angel cake!’’ Husband: 
‘‘What, all of it?” Young Wife: “Every 
piece. I feel like crying.’’ Husband: ‘Oh, 
pshaw! don’t cry over a few rats.”’—Lifje. 


“T felt so nervous, mamma,”’ said a little 
girl, referring to an accident of the previous 
day. ‘‘What do you mean by ‘nervous,’ 
my dear?” ‘‘Why, mamma, it’s just be- 
ing in a hurry all over.’’—London Tid-bus. 


A Fortunate Escape.—A little Scotch boy 
on being rescued by a bystander from the 
dock into which he had fallen expressed 
heartfelt gratitude, saying: ‘‘’’m so glad 
you got me out. What a lickin’ I wad 
have frae my mither if I had been drooned!” 
Yankee Blade. 


“What do you make a week?” said the 
magistrate to an Italian organ-grinder who 
charged a man with breaking his musical 
instrument the other day. ‘Twenty dol- 
lars, sare.’ ‘Eh, what, twenty dollars 
for grinding an organ?’ ‘‘No, sare, not for 
grind—for shut up and go away!” 


There was a sign upon a fence: 
The sign was ‘Paint.’ 


CHIME CLOCKS 
striking Westmimster, 
Whittington, 
St. Michaels 

on tubes, 
bells 8 gongs. 

) 

II WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER WEST: ST- 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & C0., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 
THE MISSES ALLEN 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


University SECTION OF WORCESTER, Mass, 


* 
Le 
> 

} 

. 
¢ 


a3d Year. Superior preparation for New England 
Colleges. Certificate for Vassar. Scholarships. General 
and Special Courses. Gymnasium, field sports. Perma- 


And everybody that went by, 
Sinner and saint, 


Put out a finger, touched the fence, 
And on then sped. 
And, as they wiped their finger-tips, 
“Tt is,” they said. 
—Selected. 


The editor is in doubt whether the fol- 
lowing true statement belongs in the Lit- 
erature Department or with the Pleasan- 
tries: In a recent book of science for young 
people, written by a Ph.D., the first words 
are, ‘In his inspired account of the creation 
of the world, Moses begins with the state- 
ment,” etc. On page 2 are the words, “The 
account Moses gives of the creation of the 
world’’ and on page 3 ‘“The wonderful ac- 
count that Moses gives in the Bible of the 
creation of the world,” followed by the re- 
mark that, ‘Considering the early date at 
which Moses wrote, it would clearly have 
been impossible for him to have obtained 
such knowledge as is found in his account 
in any other way than as an inspiration from 
God.”’ Moses! 


Dominie Campbell was one day watch- 
ing a carpenter making repairs in his house. 
The carpenter whistled ‘Maggie Lauder,”’ 
as he labored and worked in time to the 
tune. “Saunders,” said the dominie, 
presently, ‘“‘can you no whustle a more 
solemn and godly tune while ye’re at work ?”’ 
“Ay, weel, minister, if it be your will,” 
and he immediately changed the tune to 
the “Dead March in Saul,” still planing in 
tune to the music. The worthy dominie 
looked on for some minutes in silence, and 
then said: ‘Saunders, I hae another word 
to say till ye. Did the guid wife hire ye 
by the day’s work or by the job?” “The 
day’s work was our agreein’, minister.” 
“Then on the whole, Saunders, I think ye 
may jist as weel go back to whustling ‘ Maggie 
Lauder’!”— Birmingham Post. 


Educational. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established iu 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
., LL.D., Visttor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students For catalogue 


address the President, 
F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys Very small 
classes. Gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
scientific school and business. Geese in separate building. 
Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ridge i, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


. « « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


nent home if needed. Illustrated Booklet. 


h | For 7} 
00 Girls j 
183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. }} 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 
students. 


Course 
grounds. 


Two years Domestic Science 
Four attractive houses in beautiful 
Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 


Half way between Boston and New York. 


The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- \ 

able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 

troubles. College certificate privileges, \ 
Principals: 

John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 


By A school where boys are taught to be self- 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough 
preparation for college or scientific schools. 
Athletic training. ‘or catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 
Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 
mitories. College Certificate. T, P. FARR, Principal. 


Tarrytown, New York 


For Boys. On ai tate of Bo 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westchester 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges and 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 14 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Buildings 
open for inspection during summer. or catalogue, 
address WALTER B. GaGzr, Headmaster, Box 780. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL F°%, 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING. 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B. Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


